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BARRY’S APPEAL TO THE OLD MISER. 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. 
CHAPTER XVII.—THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON. 


Txovcn Barry had promised to forget what had 
passed between herself and Mark, it was difficult 
for her to keep her promise. Surprise and regret 
haunted her, and could not fail to produce a slight 
difference in her behaviour, though she found some 
excuse for the change, in the increasing illness of her 
aunt, to whom she devoted all her time. Mark felt 
itkeenly and repented unavailingly of his folly; for 
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he called it a folly now, in the sharp mortification 
and humiliation of a refusal. He contrasted himself 
at the age of thirty-three with the handsome and 
gay medical student of three-and-twenty, who pos- 
sessed so many attractions likely to win the love of a 
young girl like Barry. Yet in his heart of hearts he 
was disappointed to find that Barry could prefer the 
superficial and meretricious qualities of Crichton 
to his own sterling character; for Mark, like most 
other men of real worth, was conscious of his 
own value, and realised the truth of Solomon’s 
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ape in its literal sense, that ‘‘a good man shall 
e satisfied from himself.” 

It was about ten days after Mark’s arrival, and a 
fortnight after the departure of Mr. Lloyd for Man- 
chester, that Barry received the following incoherent 
note from Mab :— 

‘Dear Barry,—You must come home instantly, 
for I don’t know whatever is the matter. Papa has 
had a quarrel with uncle, and he fainted, or some- 
thing, and looks very queer. Uncle says he is going 
to sell off all the furniture, and I can’t do anything 
but cry, and R. C. says I shall have a nervous fever. 
I think papa is going to die, if you don’t come home 
at once. Do start the minute you receive this letter. 

‘Your affectionate sister, 
‘‘Mas Lroyp. 

“P.§.—R. OC. says he has had a little stroke; 
nothing much. You know who I mean.” 

This letter burst like a shell upon the serene quiet 
of the peaceful household. The meaning was not 
quite as clear as was desirable, but there was enough 
to excite alarm, and require an immediate departure. 
Mark was divided between contending claims. He 
wished to go with Barry, being certain that his 
influence with Mr. Lloyd was real and great; and 
yet he knew better than any one else, except Mrs. 
Lloyd herself, that for her the end was drawing very 
near, and that by staying at the Heath House as 
long as his term of holiday permitted, he would 
probably close her eyes for their last long sleep. 
But Mrs. Lloyd took the decision into her own 
hands. For the last few days she had not left her 


bed until the evening, when the fire was lighted in 
the sitting-room, and now she bade Barry summon 
Mark to her bedside. 

“Children,” she said, when they stood beside her 


together, and her voice took a tone of mingled 
strength and sweetness, ‘‘ you are in perplexity and 
distress now, and can only see dimly in the future 
new clouds arising. Say, both of you, ‘O righteous 
Father, and ever to be praised, the hour is come that 
thy servant is to be tried. Behold, dear Father, meet 
it is that in this hour thy servant should suffer some- 
thing for thy sake. O Father, evermore to ‘be 
honoured, the hour is come, which from all eternity 
thou didst foreknow should come, that for a short 
time thy servant should outwardly be oppressed, 
but inwardly live for ever with thee; that he should 
be a little despised, humbled, and made abject in 
the sight of men, that he may rise again with the 
morning of the new light, and be glorified in 
heaven.’ ” 

Mrs. Lloyd’s face was kindled with a light which 
gleamed through the austere placidity of her aspect, 
and Barry, looking with dimmed eyes upon it, sank 
down on her knees beside her, and hid her face from 
the light. Mrs. Lloyd laid her hand tenderly upon 
her head. 

‘‘Mark, my dear boy,” she said, ‘I told you I 
should leave Barry to your care. Promise me that, 
come what may, as long as you both live, you will 
be true friends to one another. You cannot win her 
love, Mark, but you may bless her with your friend- 
ship—the friendship of a good man.” 

‘*T promise it solemnly, mother,” answered Mark, 
with a great yearning of his true heart towards 
Barry, as he looked down upon her bowed head, and 
the thin hand which rested upon her bright curls. 

‘In every strait,”’ continued Mrs. Lloyd, ‘‘through 
every misunderstanding, until her marriage and after, 
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you pledge yourself to be a constant, self-forgetting, 
and, as far as may be, a wise friend to her. You 
will take Mark for your friend, Barry ?” 

Barry lifted up her head, and looked into Mark’s 
face, who met her gaze with a frank, earnest, tender 
regard, such as had not looked out from his eyes 
since the day of his folly and humiliation. Her 
heart leaped with relief and gladness, and she rose 
from her knees and put her hand into his. 

‘““We will be friends always, as we have been 
before,” she said. ‘If I lost Cousin Maik I should 
lose more than I could tell. He has helped me 
often, and he will help me still. And I, if a time 
should ever come, will be a helper to him.” 

‘* Kiss me, both of you,” said Mrs. Lloyd, faintly, 
“and then go quickly. Good-bye. It will not be 
long before we see one another again. Children, | 
am afraid I have not been the active Christian J 
ought to have been. I begin to think I have been 
too intent upon my own soul to care enough for the 
souls of others. All I can say now is ‘ God be mer. 
ciful to me, a sinner,’ ” 

She spoke humbly and regretfully, and her wan 
eyelids closed over her shining eyes, but opened 
again with a smile, as they bent over her, and kissed 
her. There was no more time to spare, and Clough 
had already gone on to the station with the luggage. 
Mark alone knew that this was tho last farewell of 
the dying woman; but he kept down his emotion in 
order to spare Barry any needless pang, and after a 
hasty ‘‘ good-bye” to Nanny, they left the Clunbwy 
Heath House. 

But Mark was not destined to accompany Bany 
on her homeward journey; for before they had 
crossed the heath a loud ery behind them reached their 
ears, and they saw Nanny in the distance, waving 
her apron at arm’s | above her head to catch 
their attention, Mark looked at his watch. 

“You must go on, Barry,” he said, hurriedly, 
“‘T’ll overtake you when I hear what Nanny wants. 
Don’t loiter, and don’t miss the train on any 
account.” 

Barry possessed a habit of promptitude, and she 
walked on at a rapid pace to the station. The train 
was already in sight as she gained the gate; but 
Mark was not to be seen along the straight, new 
road leading to it. There was only just timo to get 
her ticket and hurry into the carriage opened for 
her, with feelings considerably depressed and disap- 

inted. It was little after noon when she reached 

anchester, and she walked up to the Exchange to 
take an omnibus which would set her down at her 
own door. She was about stepping into one when 
she caught sight of the spare and shabby figure of 
her uncle, walking briskly along the flags in front of 
the Exchange. e darted across the crowded street 
to join him, but he turned down by the side of the 
building, and before she could overtake him he was 
mounting the broad flight of steps leading into the 
Exchange. Barry followed him quickly, and 
succeeded in getting to his side, as he stood trans- 
fixed with admiration and reverence, gazing upon the 
scene within. It was Tuesday morning, and the 
merchants were assembled in great numbers, but were 
apparently engaged only in exchanging salutations 
with one another, or indulging in a little lively con- 
versation. The peaked face of Mr. Lloyd, his eyes 
glistening with delight, was stretched out eagerly 
towards this well-dressed crowd, and he did not see 
Barry; until she pressed her hand strongly upon his 
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arm. He shook it off with a gesture of peevish 
impatience. 

‘Leave me alone,” he said, ‘I can’t see a sight 
like this every day. Some of these men are worth a 
million, a million of pounds, Barry Lloyd. Oh! 
what a thing it is to-be as poor as I am! I wish 
somebody would point me out the richest man here. 
Oh! how rich they are! How rich they are!” 

“Oh, uncle!” implored Barry, “ only come away 
for one minute.” 

“T tell you, no!” he replied, obstinately, ‘TI like 
to look at rich men! Ah! if I had only all the 
money that all of them possess! What a man I 
should be! Would that I was a young man again, 
and could but get my foot upon these flags!” 

Mr. Lloyd moved forward a step or two, and Barry 
hurried away ‘with burning cheeks, and a troubled 
heart. She had caught another glimpse of her 
uncle’s nature, which made her shrink painfully 
from him. All the way home she thought of it; but 
upon crossing her own threshold fresh anxieties met 
her. 

The house seemed very silent when sho entered it. 
“Miss Mab was having a nap on the sofa,” said the 
servant, ‘‘and master was not up yet.” Barry ran 
directly up-stairs to her father’s bedroom, and 
opened the door noiselessly, but with a trembling 
hand. She had time to see him, to get the image of 
him impressed upon her memory, before he was 
aware of her presence. There was a strange altera- 
tion in his appearance. The father whom Barry had 
left a fortnight ago was a hale, strong man, still 
comparatively young and vigorous, with a genial 
life in him which bid fair to see many long years of 
enjoyment. The face which lay turned upwards upon 
the pillow was shrunken and yellow, with the florid 
hue of health faded from it, and with a general air 
of vacancy and imbecility of thought pervading it. 
Barry stood motionless for a minute with her hand 
pressed against her heart ; and then she went calmly 
forward, with a brave smile upon her face as he 
opened his languid eyes and recognised her. 

“Why! it’s you, Barry,” he said, feebly. ‘I’m 
glad to see you, my love. I’m a little out of sorts, 
and stayed a-bed this morning. But Pll get up now 
you are come home, my girl.” 

“No, lie still a little longer,” said Barry, kissing 
him, and straightening the crumpled quilt. ‘'Tell me 
what has made you ill. You were quite well when 
I went away.” 

“T don’t know that I can tell,” he answered, with 
a confused look of distress crossing his face. ‘I’ve 
been trying to think it over, and understand it; but 
there seems something amiss with my head. I’da 
quarrel with David, and I recollect feeling as if I 
should die; and I’ve not been myself since.” 

“But what did you quarrel about?” asked Barry. 

“Tt was something about him being my surety with 
the Devonshires,”” he said, ‘and I gave him a bill 
of sale on my furniture to secure him from loss; and 
he says it is all his, and he has the right to sell it. 
But I cannot make out how it is, my dear.” 

Neither could Barry make it out. She sat beside 
her father, gently stroking his hand with her own, 
and knitting her pretty eyebrows over the matter. 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd dozed away for a few minutes, 

ut he soon awoke again, with his mind a little 
clearer. 

_ ‘He has sold it, my dear,” he said, “to a broker 
In London Road; all but a few of the commonest 
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things, which he says he will leave us to go on with 
because I am his brother. But for the life of me I 
cannot understand it.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—DAVID LLOYD’S RESOLUTION. 


As Mr. Lloyd spoke, a slow, cautious ring was rung 
at the front door, just loud enough to make itself 
heard, though more by a grating jar along the wire 
than by any peal of the bell itself. Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd’s features contracted, and he turned himself 
about uneasily. 

‘There he is!” he cried, “‘ that’s David! I wish 
he’d only pull the bell properly; but he’s afraid of 
breaking the wire, I suppose. Go down, Barry, and 
come to some sort of understanding about this busi- 
ness, if youcan. It baffles me.” 

The shrewdness and capacity of a man of business 
were gone from Mr. Christopher Lloyd’s face, and the 
features, which had been formerly firm, though plea- 
santly rounded, had fallen into weak and flabby lines. 
Barry looked down at him in speechless trouble; and 
her father’s enfeebled mind caught some glimmering 
insight of her bewilderment and grief. He drew her 
face down to his own, and kissed her fondly. 

‘You are the only one of us with any head now,”’ 
he whispered ; ‘it is your. turn to think for us, Barry. 
I trust myself and the children to you.” 

What a feeble reed it was to lean upon, thought 
Barry, as she went slowly down-stairs, upon a second 
jarring summons of the bell-wire. She had had 
nothing to manage hitherto except the economy of 
her father’s house; and that economy had been 
simply a distribution of expenses, without any 
thought of frugality. But a very different future 
loomed before her; and both heart and feet were 
leaden, as she descended from stair to stair, and 
opened the house door to her uncle. He bore no 
appearance of irritability at having waited so long for 
admission, but received her apologies, with a chill 
patience and indifference, more ominous than any 
flash of anger. 

‘‘Please to come in here,” she said, opening the 
door of the drawing-room, in which she had taken so 
much pride. The ottomans and sofa-pillows were 
her own tasty needlework, which she had worked 
with unwearied perseverance and pleasant industry ; 
she wondered whether ho had sold these things of 
hers. 

“Uncle,” she said, in as steady a voice as she 
could command, ‘‘I find my father very ill, but more 
ailing in mind than body. He has a very extra- 
ordinary notion in hishead. Hesays—don’t be angry 
or vexed, please-—but he fancies that you have sold 
all our things to a broker.” 

Barry spoke falteringly and apologetically, as if 
fearful of hurting her uncle’s feelings; but he re- 
mained wrapped in imperturbable composure; and 
after glancing round the room with a keen, detective 
look which nothing could escape, he fastened his 
cold, small eyes upon her. 

‘‘ Quite true, Niece Barry,” he said; ‘‘ I have held 
a bill of sale on your father’s goods these fifteen 
years; and now it is above your means, I considered 
it best to dispose of it.” 

“T want you to explain it to me, if you please,” 
said Barry. 

‘‘ When your father became the American traveller 
for Devonshires,” replied Mr. Lloyd, ‘they required 
some security for the large sums of money which 
would necessarily be entrusted to him; and I became 
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surety for him for £500. But to secure me from loss, 
Christopher gave me a bill of sale to that amount. 
It is that bill which I have put into execution.” 

Mr. Lloyd spoke so softly and deliberately, and 
with such inefiable composure, that Barry, amid all 
her perplexity, felt a preternatural calm possess her, 
like the calm which precedes a hurricane. 

‘‘But you never had to pay the five hundred 
pounds to Devonshires,”’ she remonstrated. 

‘True, niece,” he said, ‘‘ but I was surety for it, 
and I might have had to a ts any day of the fifteen 
years. Five hundred pounds, and twenty-five pounds 
per annum interest! I cannot get more than four 
hundred and sixty for this furniture, as the times are 
so bad. I hope it is clear to you now.” 

‘*No,” cried Barry, ‘if you did not pay the 
money, I don’t see why you sell our things for it.” 

‘‘ But I was surety for it,” he repeated, “‘ and your 
father gave me the bill. There is no flaw in it. 
Your father consulted a lawyer, and he looked it 
over, and said there is no condition or limit against 
my claim. The things have never been yours; they 
are mine, and I’ve sold them.” 

‘But, uncle,” said Barry, with intense earnest- 
ness, ‘‘do you not see that you can have no right 
whatever to do this, unless you had had to pay the 
money. If my father had been a dishonest man you 
would have had this claim, but he never defrauded 
the Devonshires of a farthing. He gave you that 


bill to secure you against the possibility of any loss; 
but you have lost nothing by him.” 

Mr. Iiloyd’s imperturbable face wore for a moment 
such an.expression of the secret cruelty and cunning 
of a miser “that Barry paused to look at him with 
alarmed astonishment; but he met her riveted gaze 
with an immobility that appalled her. 


From that 
moment she knew that no arguments or entreaties 
could move him. 

‘‘T have my bill,” he said, doggedly, and with a 
feint at anger intended to frighten her into silence, 
‘‘and I’ve acted upon it. I suppose it would not be 
pleasant for you that I should stay here another 
night, so I’ve taken a bedroom at the broker’s, and 
I shall go home to-morrow. He will be here at dusk 
to take away some of the things, for I wish to spare 
you the pain of being watched by the neighbours. 
I told Christopher so, and as I’ve said Pll act. I’m 
not as hard upon you as I’ve a right to be, for I’ve 
left you enough furniture to go on with in a small 
house suited to your means. I am not going to let 
you go into debt by living here. I shouldn’t mind 
giving you a ten-pound note, which will keep you 
ten or twelve weeks with economy; and I'll see 
what I can do more for you when that is gone, 
if your father has got nothing to do. A pound a 
week is ample; many families live on less.” 

‘‘T will not take a farthing of your ill-gotten 
money,” cried Barry, in a glow of indignation ; 
‘you rob my father of it with one hand, and give 
it back as alms with the other. No; keep the money 
if you persist in taking it.” 

‘Very well, Niece Barry,” answered her uncle, 
buttoning up his pocket-book again, ‘it is your own 
doings, remember. You cut off your nose to spite 
your face. I am going away now; but if you'll beg 
my pardon, and promise to keep your temper, I 
might make you the offer again.” 

‘“‘Never!” said Barry, in a voice trembling with 
great anger. 

‘Well, well, well,” he ejaculated, taking up his 
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old hat, ‘then I’m going. I have such a thing to 
make as my will, you know.” 

“‘T do not care!” cried Barry; ‘‘ your money has 
been a curse to us, as well as yourself. My father 
has spent every shilling as he earned it, and we have 
been as up idly and extravagantly, because you 


had a fortune to leave, as we were taught to believe, — 


Your money is a curse to everybody about you. It 
has brought my aunt to her grave, for she is dying 
for the want of comforts which any artisan’s wife 
would have here. And it has made your heart as 
hard and cold as a stone. I wish you had been a 
poor man, for then instead of being ruined ourselves, 
we could have shown you what brotherhood and 
relationship meant. It is your wealth that has 
ruined us all, and yourself with us, for you are the 
poorest and most miserable amongst us, and I pity 
ou. 

Mr. Lloyd had made his way to the front door, 
and Barry had followed him, giving utterance to her 
farewell speech in excited tones, and with glances 
and gesture of a vehement indignation; but her last 
words, ‘‘I pity you,’ were spoken in a softer and 
saddened key, as the old man, grey-headed and bent, 
was about to close behind him the door of his 
brother’s house. He heard them, and his ear, more 
sensitive than his heart, caught the tone of sad com- 
passion in which they were uttered; but he smiled 
to himself at the notion of the girl’s romance. A 
penniless girl, with the burden of a family upon her 
shoulders, pitying him who could count his money, 
all saved and hoarded by himself, by a number 
something over a thousand of pounds a year; and 
every day ho lived, every hour that he was waking 
or sleeping, he was growing richer and richer. He 
hoped he should live as long as his forefathers, who 
had attained to eighty and ninety yearsof age; and 
as he went along the streets his brain was busy over 
its calculations as to what wealth would be his when 
he should reach his ninetieth year. 

Barry watched her uncle down to the gate, and 
then she turned away with a sob. She looked very 
pretty just then, retaining all the glow and sparkle 
of her late passion, but subdued by the new-born 
pity which had been awakened by the sight of her 
uncle’s look of age. For Barry thought he looked 
very worn and aged indeed, and her heart had 
softened towards him on that account solely. She 
walked slowly back across the lobby to the door of 
the sitting-room, and opening it, saw Richard Crichton 
there, with Mab. With an exclamation of surprise 
and delight Richard rushed to the door to meet her, 
and taking both her hands in his own, bent down 
his handsome face till it almost touched hers; and 
Barry forgot in a moment that her uncle Lloyd was 
gone away in wrath. 

“‘T know all about it, my dearest Barry,” whispered 
Richard, ‘‘ but you must not trouble your dear head 
about it. This will prove who they are that love 
you. It will bring out your real friends.” 

His voice had never taken a tone so tender, nor 


-had his eyes ever looked quite so closely into her 


own before; and Barry was quite satisfied that never 
had girl bestowed her love more wisely or more 
worthily. 





THE PRICE OF A GRAVE. 


A crave, the final resting-place which all men are 
hastening to, for the most part with averted faces and 
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unwilling steps—which the defeated in life’s battle 
have longed for with weary longing; a grave—the last 
want, which shuts out all other wants—is almost the 
only gift of which it can be said that man never 
willingly denies it, even to the poorest of his fellows. 
“That I may bury my dead out of my sight,” said 
_ the .patriarch, when he sought a grave for the 
mother of nations; and the feeling that breathed in 
the words was older far than Abraham, and has 
been identically the same in all bereaved hearts, 
among all peoples, in all times. But the modes of 
burial have been as various as this sentiment has 
been uniform, and all nations have differed more or 
less in their mortuary ceremonies. Volumes might 
be written, and indeed volumes have been written, on 
the subject of sepulture; and it is curious to note the 
different degrees of importance attached to the dis- 
posal of the dead in different ages and among 
different peoples. In ancient Egypt the dead would 
seem to have been even of more importance than the 
living, and they were so well cared for that the whole 
land became their mausoleum, and the art of pre- 
serving their remains one of the chief businesses of 
life. In China the dead continue to be the objects 
of reverence and affectionate service as long as their 
offspring survive to remember them. ‘They have 
their graves above ground, often in retired and pic- 
turesque retreats, whither their descendants repair to 
do honour to their memory. The Hindoos, to use 
their own expressive term, ‘‘ bury their dead in fire”’ 
—that is, they burn them in funeral pyres—or, being 
too poor to incur such expense, they cast them into 
the sacred stream of the Ganges, and thus launch 
them on their unknown voyage. Among the peoples 


of the East far more importance is attached to the 


place of burial than with us. The poor coolies who 
till the ground and cultivate the sugar-canes in the 
Mauritius will bargain when they are dying, if they 
ean, to be carried back to their native soil after their 
death. The Chinese gold-diggersin Australia appro- 
priate their first gains as a hoard to pay for the con- 
veyance of their bodies back to the Flowery Land, 
in case of their dying in exile. Arminius Vambéry 
gives a striking account of a burial custom, in illus- 
tration of the same engrgssing desire on the part of 
‘the Persians. He was travelling through the Per- 
sian desert, when, towards midnight, ‘‘we heard 
from the distance a monotonous ring of bells, and, 
as I soon learned, this was from a large caravan 
which had set out an hour before us. "We redoubled 
our steps in order to overtake it; but hardly had we 
advanced a hundred paces, when an insupportable 
smell began to oppress us. Tho Persians knew at 
once the cause of it. We moved faster, but the 
stench grew stronger and stronger, and when, influ- 
enced by curiosity, I inquired about it, I got for 
answer that this was a caravan of the dead. ‘A 
caravan of the dead,’ I thought, ‘that is singular ;’ 
and I hurried to my neighbour to get an explanation. 
He called out to me, ‘Go on, go on,’ and after a 
powerful spurring of his little ass, already hard 
enough pressed, he came up to me asI was joining” 
the aforesaid caravan, which consisted of about forty 
horses and mules, laden with coffins, and accompanied 
by three mounted Arabs. Everybody strove hard to 
reach it, in order to get past it as soon as possible. 
I shall never forget the sight that met my eyes when 
Tcame up with one of the riders. His nose and 
mouth were covered, his yellow face showed yet more 
ghastly by the moonlight. In spite of the unen- 
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durable stench, I could not help asking him some 
questions. ‘The Arab told me that he had already 
conveyed these dead ten days, and had to conduct 
them for twenty days more before he could reach 
Kerbela, the spot where these pious persons, who 
had died for the love of Imam Hussein, were per- 
mitted to be buried. This custom is general in all 
Persia; and whenever means permit, they order 
themselves to be transported from the distant Kho- 
rossan to Kerbela, to be placed in the’ same earth in 
which the beloved Imam Hussein rests.” 

In some respects, the care and reverence for the 
dead which mark the conduct of the heathen, is a 
reproof to us who are Christians. We English, 
especially, have been justly open to rebuke on the 
score of neglect and forgetfulness of the duty which 
is due to those who have ‘‘ gone before.” Up to a 
comparatively late period, we have crowded our dead 
into church vaults and narrow churchyards in the 
thick of our towns and cities, until the soil of such 
spots has been doubled and trebled in mass by the 
mere dust of human decay; and these consecrated 
receptacles of the forms we loved have become the 
foci of foul and deadly disease. We were slow to 
follow the example set us by the continental nations, 
the French and the Germans especially, who had had 
their suburban burial-grounds for generations ere we 
had awoke to the necessity of establishing such in- 
stitutions. The first public cemetery in the neigh- 
bourhood of London—that of Kensal Green—was 
not opened until the close of 1832, after the first 
frightful visitation of cholera had aroused the alarm 
of the Londoners ; others were opened in subsequent 
years, as the advantage of them became felt and 
acknowledged. In 1850 there were seven public 
cemeteries in the neighbourhood of London, all of 
which, it may be assumed, owed their origin to the 
state of publie feeling in regard to sepulture, and 
not to any exertions of the Legislature. But in 1850 
Parliament, influenced by the general feeling in this 
matter, passed an Act prohibiting interments within 
the limits of the metropolis, and empowering the 
Government to remedy the evils and guard against 
the dangers of burying the dead among the living. 
Since that time the number of the London cemeteries 
has increased to fifteen; no burials are now allowed 
to take place in churchyards in the metropolis or its 
precincts, and consequently that source of danger 
from infection may be supposed to be done away 
with. All who die in London—and their number 
can hardly be less on an average than fifteen 
hundred a week—are now carried for sepulture 
to one or other of the outlying cemeteries; thus 
there have grown up at Highgate, Kensal Green, 
Norwood, Nunhead, Abney Park, Brompton, Vic- 
toria Park, and other places, populous colonies of 
the dead, where, surrounded with all the elements - 
of natural beauty and tranquillity, hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow-citizens have already ‘‘ made 
their rest.” 

The objection that may be fairly stated against 
some of these mortuary gardens, lies in the fact 
that they are not far distant enough from the great 
and wide-spreading city, and that, ere another 
generation has passed away, London will have 
swallowed them up. Another objection, which was 
made even before the passing of the Act of 1850, 
had reference to the limited dimensions of some of 
them, which led to unseemly overcrowding; and 
though this objection has been met in several in- 
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stances by the addition of more ground, such a 
remedy, it is obvious, can only serve to ara 
the evil involved in their proximity to the abodes of 
the living. Of all the London cemeteries, that which 
spreads itself over the southern slopes of Highgate 
is the most charmingly picturesque; but already 
there are symptoms of the fulfilment of the old 
prophecy, which places ‘‘ Highgate Hill in the centre 
of London;” the bricks and mortar are advancing 
against the consecrated ground ; the expanse of green 
sward that used to separate it from northern Isling- 
ton is vanishing away; and before many years have 
elapsed, it must give up its claim to be considered an 
extramural burial-ground according to the spirit of 
the Act of Parliament. 

To meet objections of this kind, the foree of which 
increases with the lapse of time and the growth of 
London’s population, companies have wisely settled 
down farther a-field, altogether beyond the reach of 
London brick and mortar, in the quiet seclusion of 
the country. Thus the Great Northern Cemetery is 
situated seven miles off, in the vicinity of Colney 
Hatch; and the London Necropolis is at the distance 
of some three times seven miles, on Woking Com- 
mon. Both these companies offer the facilities of 
railway communication with the place of sepulture ; 
they have mortuaries established at their London 
stations, to which the dead may be removed from 
dwelling-houses to await the time of burial; and 
they have private railway-stations, with separate 
waiting-rooms for the use of mourners. Thus, to 
meet the circumstances of those who require it, the 
expense of a funeral display through the streets may 
be avoided ; while all outward testimony of respect 
to the departed can be manifested without the tur- 
moil and distraction attendant on a progress through 
the crowded city. Another consideration in favour of 
these two companies—and it is one of paramount 
importance to the vast majority who bury their dead 
-—is the release they afford to those who are be- 
reaved, in relation to the matter of funeral expenses. 
‘There is no tax,” says a writer in the “Times,” 
‘so severe as that of a funeral; there is none which 
the taxed is so helpless to resist. ‘Respect for the 
departed’ is urged by the undertaker with an eye to 
his bill; and under the paralysis of affliction, moral 
cowardice permits the tradesman to tyrannise ; and 
thus a sudden calamity often becomes the first germ 
of continued indebtedness.” We have touched on 
the subject before in a couple of papers on “ Funeral 
Expenses” (see ‘ Leisure Hour,” vol. xi., 1862), and 
we took occasion then to recommend the French 
system of burial by classes, according to which all 
expenses are comprised under one charge. Now both 
these companies (the London Necropolis and the 
Great Northern) have adopted, with some modifica- 
tions, the French plan, and the result is that ail 
expenses may be known beforehand, and may be 
covered by a single payment; so that extortion is 
out of the question; and as the class of funeral may 
be selected to suit the means of those who have to 
pay for it, no one is left in doubt as to what expense 

e will incur. 


Any one who has paid even a passing attention to 
this subject must, we think, have noticed that of 
late years, although the population of London has 
so enormously increased, and the number of funerals 
is now between seventy and eighty thousand a year, 
yet the spectacle of a funeral procession in the streets 


is not nearly so common as it used to be. This is 
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mainly due, there is no doubt, to the arrangements 
of the cemetery managers, and notably to the facili. 
ties afforded by railway lines in connection with the 
outlying cemeteries. It is found that by the system 
adopted by the London Necropolis Company, for 
instance, although their burial-ground is at the 
greatest distance from town, the conduct of funerals 
is carried out with perfect precision and decorum, 
with all the privacy and solemnity which are due 
to the feclings of the bereaved, and at the same 
time at a minimum cost. This vast necropolis, 
which seems destined to become the great grave- 
ground of future generations, covers an extent of 
two thousand acres—land enough, it is calcu- 
lated, to afford a resting-place for all the dead 
of our million-peopled city for about four hundred 
years to come, and more than five times the area 
occupied by all the other London cemeteries put 
together. 

The price of a grave is as variable a quantity as 
that of any other purchasable property which could 
be mentioned. When a pauper had to be buried, 
under the old system, and the parish paid the cost, 
‘rattling his bones over the stones,” as Hood has it, 
the price was almost nominal, and was measured by 
some fraction of a pound sterling. But in the case of 
some great man, or millionaire small one, the price 
mounts up prodigiously. Twenty, forty, fifty pounds 
for a family vault in a modern cemetery is nothing; 
you may spend as much as two hundred if you like 
for that posthumous luxury, and be only following 
the example of others. For graves under the turf the 
charges also vary according to the pleasantness of 
the site—those most secluded and situated farthest 
from the public walks ranking the lowest. The 
lowest price of all is the grave which is not the 
“castle” of the quiet and peaceful occupant, English- 
man though he be, but which is liable to the intrv- 
sion of some other unconscious fellow-tenant after 
the lapse of a specified, or it may be not specified 
period. According to the scale of charges by which 
all the funeral expenses are covered by a single 
cecal quote the tariff of the Necropolis 

ompany—a funeral, including undertaking charge, 
grave in perpetuity, and head and foot stone, may 

e conducted at any cost agreed upon between ten 
guineas and twenty pounds ; while funerals including 
undertaking charge, and grave not in perpetuity, 
range from about two to five guineas. Other ceme- 
teries may possibly offer terms as reasonable, and 
indeed the Great Northern prints prices even lower; 
but with regard to most of the companies it may be 
said to be difficult to ascertain what the charges will 
ultimately amount to, so numerous and perplexing 
are the various items which, under the vague deno- 
mination of “extras,” may chance to come into the 
category. 

What an old trade this is of burying the dead! 
The first bargain we have any account of is a bargain 
for a grave, and the very first historical record of 
money in the form of a precious metal, is of the 
money paid for a burial-ground. The details of this 
old commercial transaction are given with remarkable 
and touching minuteness in Gen. xxiii., where we 
read that the patriarch Abraham bought of Ephron, 
the son of Zohar, the field in which was the cave of 
Machpelah, for a burying-place, and paid for it four 
hundred shekels of silver, current money with the 
merchant. We read further, that after the purchase, 
“the field, and the cave that was therein, and all the 
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trees that were in the field, that were in all the 
borders round about, were made sure unto Abraham 
for a possession. . And after this Abraham 
buried Sarah his wife in the cave of the field of 
Machpelah before Mamre. And the field, 
and the cave that is therein, were made sure unto 
Abraham for a possession of a burying-place by the 
sons of Heth.” How closely does this stroke of 
business, transacted three thousand seven hundred 
years ago, resemble the purchase and conveyance of 
property in our own day! 

Dr. Chalmers, in his ‘‘ Daily Scripture Readings,” 
vol. i. p. 39, has some interesting comments on this 
passage. ‘‘I have long been impressed,” he says, 
“with the dignified politeness of the patriarch, as 
laid before us in this passage ; with the discourses he 
made to the people of the land. There is 
nothing in the etiquette of courts and parliaments, 
or in any of our forms of highest breeding, which 
so powerfully expresses the respect of man for his 
fellows. . The reception he met with from 
the children of Heth tells us, and impressively, of 
the might and consequence to which Abraham had 
risen in this the prescribed land of his pilgrimage. 
He insisted on giving its price for the land, and this 
is of a piece with what is recorded of his disinterested- 
ness in chapter xiv., where he would receive from the 
king of Sodom none of the spoil which he had 
recovered for him. The various particulars of this 
transaction evince very considerable progress at that 
early period in economics, in commerce, in law. 
There is money, and of a given denomination or coin ; 
balances for weighing it; a standard thereof, such as 
was current with the merchant—a superiority, there- 
fore, in the method of trade above the way of barter ; 
forms in the conveyance and exchange of property 
before witnesses, as here in the audience of the 
people of Heth; the terms and specifications of a 
bargain, by which the several particulars were made 
sure to Abraham in the presence of and before many 
witnesses ; all serving to confirm the doctrine that 
the progress in these days was from an original 
civilisation down to barbarism, the civilisation being 
coeval with the first and earliest revelations, or with 
‘Adam himself.” 

If, while endorsing the above eloquent remarks of 
Dr. Chalmers, we might be allowed to add one of 
our own, it would be to the effect that the lapse of 
thirty-seven centuries, which has witnessed the rise 
and fall of the grandest dynasties of the world, seems 
to have left untouched the ‘dignified politeness” of 
the dwellers in the Syrian plains. According to the 
testimony of every oriental traveller, the monetary 
transactions of to-day are carried out with the same 
effluence of compliment and verbal iteration of sub- 
serviency, which characterised the children of Heth 
in their dealings with Abraham; and Ephron the 
son of Zohar has his living prototype in many a 
long-bearded sheikh of the valley of the Jordan. 


- 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 
PARROTS. 


Tue varieties of parrots best known in this country, 
and generally kept, are six in number, namely, 
parrots, cockatoos, macaws, parrakeets, love birds, 
and lories, though these latter are more rarely 
kept, on account of their not being so proficient in 
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speaking as most of the other kinds, though their 
plumage is exceedingly gay and beautiful.* 

It is said that macaws are the best talkers of the 
whole species, providing they are reared from the 
nest. And not only are they able to talk, but they 
also sing in a peculiar, soft voice. Though perhaps 
not in volume, certainly in sweetness and softness, 
they are excelled by various kinds of parrakeets, 
particularly the green or grass parrakeet. While 
the cockatoo is the hardiest of the parrot tribe, and 
the most easily tamed, it is at the same time the 
most difficult to teach to talk at all well. Its disposi- 
tion is, however, more gentle, and its obedience more 
implicit, than that of the other species. The grey or 
ash-coloured African parrot is very docile, and re- 
ceives its lesson with great aptitude, hence it is the 
most general favourite, though the common green 
Amazon parrot, from the little attention it requires, 
and being easily taught to speak, shares the favour 
bestowed upon the grey-coloured one. 

The writer of this article has in his possession a 
green parrot which has an extraordinary fluency in 
its conversation and variety of expressions, so much 
so that it is hoped the bird will take a prize at the 
ensuing show at the Crystal Palace. As soon as its 
owner opens the door of the room in whieh it is 
usually kept, in a most natural voice it exclaims, 
‘‘Pa, dear, come and kiss your pretty green beauty ;” 
or if its master knocks at the door, it immediately 
shouts, ‘‘Come in, come in, pa, and give us a kiss, 
and a thousand more.” This done, the parrot shouts 
‘*Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! three cheers for the Queen ;”’ 
and instantly begins to dance to the tune, ‘“ Polly 
put the kettle on, and we’ll all have tea,” repeating, 
or rather singing, the words perfectly. Again, she 
frequently says, “‘ Let the dear waiter bring pretty 
Polly a pot of beer, for she really wants her dinner,” 
and numbers of similar observations, such as 
‘“Who’ll give thirty guineas for the pretty green 
beauty, then she will ride in her carriage, the dear?” 
or again, ‘‘Oh, you cookey rough, why did you 
promise to marry me, and didn’t?” This bird 
is most affectionate, and never allows its master 
to leave the room without giving it a kiss or 
shaking its foot. It has a lovely green plumage 
and belongs to that variety which is not commonly 
supposed to talk, namely, the parrakeets, but it is 
said when they do talk they excel all the rest of the 
tribe. 

My brother-in-law, eaptain of a large sailing 
vessel, which frequently touched at the ports on the 
western coast of Africa, at different times possessed 
two grey parrots, one of which, from having had 
some hot water thrown on its head accidentally, lost 
all its feathers permanently. Being frequently asked 
what was the cause of his strange bald pate, he 
used to reply, ‘‘I was scalded ;”’ but whenever he 
saw an old gentleman passing by in the street or 
enter into the room with a bald head, he would be 
sure to shout out, with a correct changing of the 
grammar, ‘‘ You have been scalded,” and then turn- 
ing to the company, he would add, ‘‘He’s been 
scalded.” 





* The parrots of Asia and Africa were known to the Greeks and 
Romans more than two thousand years ago, and we find frequent men- 
tion of their powers of mimicry in such writers as Plutarch and Euri- 
pides ; and we have occasional mention also that they were favourites in 
the palaces of kings and princes. About the time of our Saviour’s birth, 
frequent notice is found in the writers of that day of parrots and macaws. 
Ovid, for instance, speaks of the emerald hue of their plumage, while 
wf draws attention to their rose-coloured collar and brilliant green 
plumage. 
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Another of his parrots had been brought up by one 
of the sailors, but unfortunately had been taught to 
swear in a most horriblemanner. My brother-in-law 
had him ducked in water well whenever he heard 
him swear. This tended to cure him of the habit; but 
one day a man was washed overboard, and upon 
the body being recovered and placed on the deck, 
the parrot hopped round it several times, shaking its 
head from side to side gravely, and saying, ‘‘ You’ve 
been swearing, you’ve been swearing.” 

This reminds me of what once occurred in a clergy- 
man’s family. The bishop of the diocese had been 
holding a confirmation in the neighbourhood, and 
was lunching at a rectory with several of his clergy. 
In the middle of lunch, one of those dreadful pauses 
in the conversation took place. No one seemed able to 
break it, when, to the astonishment and dismay of 
all present, a most horrible swearing tongue poured 
forth a torrent of blasphemy and abuse upon the 
assembled guests. Every one looked aghast at these 
unusual sounds, and for a minute or two the cursing 
and swearing continued uninterrupted; for though 
every one looked at his neighbour, the mystery was 
not cleared until the hostess, hastily rising from the 
table, and drawing aside a muslin curtain from the 
window, discovered the offender in the person of a 
grey parrot, whom that morning she had purchased 
at the door from a travelling bird dealer, and, 
thinking to show off her new acquisition, had hung 
in the room. 

I have recently found an extremely good story of a 
parrot, which is vouched for as true in the strictest 
sense. A tradesman occupying a shop in the Old 
Bailey, just opposite to the prison (Newgate), ape 
two parrots, a grey and a green one, which had been 
taught to speak. When a knock was heard at the 


street-door the green parrot used to speak; but when 
the street-bell was rung, then the grey parrot 
answered. Now the house in which their owner 
lived had one of those old-fashioned projecting 
porches, so that when a person stood on the same 
side of the street as the door he could not see the 


first-floor. One day the parrots had been hung out- 
side the first-floor window, and so hidden from a 
person approaching the door. A person knocked at 
the street-door. ‘‘ Who’s there?” said the green 

arrot. A reply was made, ‘‘The man with the 
feather.” The bird answered, ‘‘ Oh! oh!” and then 
became silent. After waiting some time, and not 
finding the door opened, the person knocked a second 
time. ‘‘ Who’s there?’ repeated the green parrot. 
‘‘ Who’s there !”’ cried the man outside, ‘“‘ why don’t 
you come and open the door?” ‘ Oh! oh!” repeated 
the parrot. This so enraged the man that he furiously 
rang the bell! ‘‘ Go to the gate,” shouted out a new 
voice, which proceeded from the grey parrot. ‘‘ To 
the gate!” repeated the man, not seeing one, ‘‘ What 
gate?” ‘Newgate!’ responded the grey parrot; 
which so enraged the man that, stepping back into 
the road to have a view of his mockers, he saw for 
the first time he had been outwitted and teased 
simply by a couple of parrots. 

A great friend of mine, captain of a merchant 
vessel trading between East India and England, had 
several parrots of different kinds. He told me the 
other day that one of his cockatoos was his constant 
companion when writing, that it never disturbed him 
or tore his papers as parrots are apt to do, but, sitting 
by the inkstand on the table, watched with evident 
attention each movement of the pen. From some 
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accidental cause, my friend thought by paint poison- 
ing, it lost its feathers one by one, until it became 
quite naked, and gradually wasted away. One day, 
while my friend was writing, it suddenly hopped on 
to the paper, and pressing its face against his cheek 
said, ‘‘ Your cookey’s so very ill, your cookey’s so 
very ill.” This quite affected my friend, who, wrap- 
ping up the bird in flannel, tried to preserve its life, 

ut in vain. After murmuring ‘‘ Your cookey’s so 
very ill” several times, it died. And the more 
extraordinary part of the story is that my friend had 
no recollection of ever having used these words 
before the bird, nor could he learn that any of the 
sailors had taught it to repeatthem. It seemed as if 
the parrot was enabled to give utterance to his 
feelings at the right time, in words heard previously 
in the ship or on shore. 

Another person of my acquaintance was very fond 
of pets, and had a number of rabbits, guinea pigs, 
and other pets confined on a large grass-plot. Among 
these animals a fine rose-crested cockatoo used to 
wander, not only fearlessly, but without inflicting any 
injury to the rest of the animals. One day my friend 
procured a large white Angola rabbit, which he 
placed with the others on the grass-plot. The new 
arrival attracted the attention of the cockatoo, who 
straightway walked towards the rabbit. It did not 
seem afraid of the approach, as, being white like itself, 
perhaps it thought there was some affinity between 
them. "When the cockatoo had drawn quite close to 
the rabbit, he put his beak to the ear of the animal, 
and shouted out ‘‘Who are you?” My friend roared 
at the consternation such a salute caused to the 
rabbit, who bounded off at full speed to the farther 
end of the enclosure. 

Parrots are very particular about their food. An 
old lady once told me that the servant whose place it 
was to supply the bird with oatmeal porridge neg- 
lected to do so one morning ; accordingly, the mistress 
put in its cup some soaked bread. He looked at it 
for some time, tasted it once or twice, sat and ap- 

arently considered the matter; and then, dashing 

is bill in, he threw it all out, first on one side and 
then on the other, saying between each sputtered 
mouthful, ‘‘ Nasty mess, nasty mess.” The same bird 
heard its mistress say one day, ‘‘Oh dear! I have 
lost my purse!” and immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ How 
very provoking!” 

Perhaps, after all, the parrot that belonged to 
O’Keefe, the actor, was the most remarkable ever 
known in England. Among other accomplishments, 
it would sing ‘‘ God save the king” through, without 
missing a single word or losing the tune. While doing 
so it would also keep time, moving its head from side 
to side in a perfect manner. This bird could never 
be induced to sing on Sunday. Various tricks were 
played it to effect this purpose: it was kept in con- 
finement, placed in darkness, etc., etc., but all devices 
failed. It was never known to sing on the Lord’s 
day. King George m1 heard of the fame of this 
parrot, and of its proficiency in singing the national 
anthem, and resolved to witness its performance in 
person. This was arranged, but not a note would 
the bird utter in the presence of the king. Discon- 
certed and disappointed, the king turned away; but 
no sooner had his Majesty reached the threshold, 
than the parrot, in a peculiarly sweet tenor voice, 
commenced ‘‘God save the king.” His Majesty 
turned, and with hand raised to keep silence among 
the attendants, listened in rapt attention to the 
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bird’s song, which is said to have been perfect. He 
offered O’ Keefe a large sum of money for the parrot, 
but it was refused. Its owner was often in diffi- 
culties, being of an extravagant disposition, and 
resorted to the strange expedient for raising money 
by pawning poor Poll. He always redeemed it, 
however, and regained possession. It is said when 
this bird died its skin was purchased by the trustees 
of the British Museum, while the skeleton is pre- 
served in the museum at Oxford. 

Another friend of mine possesses a parrot who 
always discriminates between the sexes and con- 
dition of life of its master’s visitors. If a gentle- 
man comes well-dressed, he is invariably saluted 
with, ‘‘ What a get up! what a swell you are!” If 
an old lady, ‘‘Oh, what a fright! what a pair of nut- 
crackers!” If a young lady, he begins to kiss and 
fondle, and says, in a most soothing tone, ‘‘Is she not 
nice ? is she not nice?’’ but when a clergyman appears, 
he instantly, in the gravest and most solemn tones, 
such as forbid, at the moment, any feeling of levity, 
addresses him with the words, ‘‘ Let us pray ; let us 
pray,’’ with a pause between the sentences. 

The anecdotes about parrots ‘are so extremely 
numerous that it is difficult to decide which ara the 
best and most likely to please, but at tho risk of 
plagiarism I must transcribe the following, which I 
have lately met with :—‘‘An American parrot that 
had been taught to whistle in the way which gene- 
rally attracts the notice of dogs, was sitting in his 
cage one day at the shop-door, whistling with all his 
might. Byechance a large dog passed by. The animal, 
imagining that he heard the call of his master, 
turned suddenly about and ran towards the cage of 
the parrot. This movement rather alarmed the bird, 
who instantly sereamed out, ‘Get out you brute,’ 
which caused the astonished dog to hastily retreat, 
leaving those in the shop convulsed with laughter at 
the joke.” 

In a country town in the centre of England, before 
the railway passed through it, enabling the inhabi- 
tants to reach the metropolis and seaside places of 
amusement, many little card parties were formed 
during the winter evenings. An old lady, aged 
eighty-five, tells me the following story. One night 
her mother had one of these parties. A parrot 
which they had (it only died a few years ago, cer- 
tainly nearly 100 years old) had been noisily calling 
for cake and bun all tea-time, and at last settled 
itself to sleep, as it was thought. The whist tables 
were placed, and during the e little was said. 
When the supper tray arrived, the time came for 
settling the winnings and losings. There was a dis- 
pute about some points, and the stakes being high, 
one or two of the lost their temper. Suddenly 
they were astonished to hear the supposed asleep 
parrot exclaim, ‘‘ Curse your cards, ladies, curse your 
cards.” Instantly a feeling of awe spread over the 
party, differenees of opinion were smoothed, and the 
whole company parted better friends, My aged 
informant told me that as the story spread it became 
exaggerated, but neverthelessit produced a very bene- 
ficial result among the card-playing community, whe 
ever after observed more decorum in their parties. 

Some of these anecdotes seem to imply the existence 
of more than merely imitative power. I do not dis- 
cuss puzzling questions about instinct or reason in 
animals, but I expect that my anecdotes are but 
specimens of well-attested facts concerning parrots. 

E. H. 0. 
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WHAT I SAW IN THE FIL. 


I was sitting up at midnight, watching for a break 
in the heavy clouded sky, that I might watch the 
stream of meteors expected last November. Two 
cloudless nights had passed, and a few solitary 
streamers, one of great length and beauty, had alone 
heralded the advent of the main army. But this 
night—of all others the chief—none were visible at 
Great Malvern. 

While my companion was watching, ready to call 
me if the heavens should open, I sat, half dozing, 
half musing, in front of the sea-coal fire. There 
were two large cubical lumps in the grate, round 
which the lambent flame was slowly gathering, and 
now and then bursting out afresh. And behind 
these larger lumps, a small piece was yielding to the 
fiery trial, and giving off volumes of olefiant gas, 
which flickered and blazed merrily. The chemistry 
of a coal-fire is nothing new. There was the change 
in volume—from solid carbon and hydrogen to the 
carburetted gas—which inflaming served yet moro 
to heat the mass, and to cause yet further decom- 
position. The oxygen of the cold night air (and it 
was cold) was vigorously combining with the elements 
of the coal; and, thanks to the well-made chimney, 
was poisoning the upper air with carbonie acid, and 
carburetted hydrogen, and smutty particles, which 
otherwise would have poisoned me. I shall say no 
more of the chemistry of a coal fire; for in truth I 
know but little about it. 

But there was something else which every one does 
not see; and my night-watch was favourable to some 
observations which may have an intorest for others 
as well as forme. Some people would perhaps have 
seen only poetical castles in the fire, and others of 
more superstitious turn would be making forecasts 
from the flappers on the bars, But, being a geologist, 
my eye rested on the little piece of coal in active 
combustion. It was crackling—crepitating the 
chemists call it, as if a good Saxon word was not 
sufficient: and as it crackled, it broke into little 
shiny cubes, so bright I could see the. firelight 
reflected in them. Larger cubes first, dividing and 
subdividing into smaller and yet smaller ones, met 
my view at all points. And these were so curiously 
the a, of the larger lumps, and these 
again of the blocks and square faces of coal I had seen 
underground, that I was quite insensibly led into 
the regions of theory. 

Now seientifie theory is not conjecture. There is 
a wide difference between what we fancy from a few 
observations, and that condensed and compacted 
knowledge derived from a number of similar and ever- 
So Se which we call a theory, We do 
actually knowthat coal, in erackling—sea-coal I mean, 


and most other kinds, exeept perhaps some anthracites 
—always breaks into more or less regular cubes or 
rhombs: and there must be a reason for it. 


It is not crystallisation. I was. not looking at 
“ black diamonds” in the crystalline sense. Coal is 
a compound body. It is the stem and leaves, and 
bark and wood, vessels and cells and their eontents— 
all melted and softened and pressed into the smallest 
space that such material can occupy. And compound 
bodies, like coal, or sandstone, or for the matter of 
that, slate, which does really look somewhat erystal- 
lised, cannot take crystalline forms, because they are 
not definite chemical compounds, nor deposited from 
solutions in fire or water, as crystals are. 
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Falling into this train of thought I put some more 
ieces of coal in and watched again. 

This time I saw that, while the glistening sides of 
the larger lumps were not quite flat surfaces, but 
more or less wavy and uneven, the flat tops were 
covered with a layer of charcoal, not pure coal, and 
therefore not even possibly crystalline. And through 
this, from side to side and end to end of the lumps, 
sharp parallel lines, crossed by others at not nearly 
right angles, but very oblique ones, were being 
developed. This showed that coal does not always 
break into even rude cubes, but that rhomboidal 
forms—in fact, black diamonds, of a rough sort—may 
occur in coal. Here were regular forms again, made 
by parallel joints and lines, but in this case not cubes, 
but rhombs. Coal could not be expected to crystallise 
in two such opposite forms. The explanation was 
still to seek. 

Now, I remembered that the poor grimy colliers, 
who have to “‘ get’ the coal—sometimes bent double 
till their backs grow stiff, sometimes hewing. it as 
they lie sideways, their left elbow in a hole and their 
right hand wielding the pick—take advantage of 
these joints in the coal face. They call them ‘‘ backs” 
and “ cutters ’—very expressive terms—to show that 
the cubical or the rhomboidal structure of the coal 
makes it easier for them to hew it, or to ‘‘ fall” it, as 
I believe they often term it. It is by working along 
the “cutters,” and letting the coal break off by its 
own weight along the “backs,” that they can best 
economise their toil. In other words, this structure 
isthe ‘‘ grain” of the coal. A skilful stonebreaker 
in our parish workhouse yards will get through his 
morning’s task in half the time another takes—if his 
eye has been trained to the “grain” of the stone. 
I have watched them do it, and given a hint to the 
poor despondent fellows who thumped, but could not 
break, their breakfast quota. But it would be a poor 
collier, indeed, who could not find out the grain of 
his coal. It is so easy as to be obvious to all, and 
one of the great dangers of hewing coal lies in this, 
that the backs and cutters, or the grain, are only too 
ready to let the coal fall before the venturous collier 
can get out of the way. ‘Then we have broken backs 
among the coal of the wrong sort, and broken hearts 
at the pit’s mouth. 

Now for the secret of these joints in the coal. 
Strange to say, I learned it in the gold-mines of 
Wales. There is a close connection between coal and 
gold—as disappointed coal-owners and grumbling 
fathers of families well know. But what I learned 
at the Welsh waterfalls, “where there is gold,” is 
this. Every rock in our Welsh mountains, every 
open quarry in our freestone districts—nay, every 
claypit, where the clay is dry enough to show it, is 
full of joints, ‘‘ backs” and “cutters” too. Rocks 
are not solid, in the sense in which we generally use 
that word. We should be very sorry if a tap on our 
parlour mantelpiece reduced it to a heap of cubical 
dice: and yet the Derbyshire marble quarries are 
full of backs and joints, which make an old quarry 
resemble a fortification. The limestone quarries of 
Shropshire, the Woolhope Valley quarries, near Here- 
ford, or those just over the other side of the Malvern 
crest, where the stars are not—on this, my November 
waich-night—shining, are full of joints, which make 
them look like a set of huge dice, with entering and 
re-entering angles, like an old fort ill-made. 

And all among the gold-mines, as I said before, 
Where the perverse miner follows a thread of gold, 
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and will not take the pains to find out where the 
bundled skeins lie which might make him rich and 
comfortable, the very same jointed structure of the 
ground is seen. The solid rock—ah! how hard it is 
—of volcanic trap or hardened slate, or flinty sand- 
stone that rings under the hammer, breaks into cubes, 
or roughly cubical or rhomboidal masses, accordingly 
as the joints run at right angles or obliquely to each 
other. Well, the theory, or explanatory law, of all 
this. The little shiny cubes in the fire, and the cubic 
masses in the quarries, and the ‘‘backs”’ in the coal 
mine, and the joints in the slate, are due to—what 
do you think? ‘To ancient igneous agency, the vol- 
canic heavings, and especially the earthquakes, of 
the early world. 

We hear a rumble under our English feet now 
and then, and our plates and glasses rattle on the 
shelves. A Sicilian peasant is rather more uncom- 
fortably familiar with the rumble and the tremor. 
The people of Lisbon are not quite sure their houses 
may not part in twain, and they themselves go down 
some day into a crevice, with all their household 
gods. Such things have been, and still are, and 
may be again in the less favoured regions of the 
earth. The Cordillera of the Andes has risen, step 
by step, from the bosom of the Pacifie Ocean through 
earthquake shocks; and every now and then the 
stupendous coast-line gets another “heave” of deso- 
lation. ‘The West Indies, too, have other dread . 
angels besides the tornado to fear. Earthquakes are 
not, happily for man’s comfort, too common in the 
earth; but, doubtless for his well-being on the whole, 
they are not unknown to any generation. And ‘“‘earth- 
quakes in divers places” have been the main agents 
in effecting the jointed structure of our rocks, of 
which rocks coal is one. 

So, in the lumps of sea-coal in the Novomber fire, 
I saw the undulations and throes of the primeval 
earth. The great coal period had passed away. The 
swampy shores and muddy flats of the carboniferous 
had long ago subsided with their growth of soft suc- 
culent trees. Where they had been, the sea rolled 
once more. And again and again had the primeval 
forest been buried in the shallow waters; again and 
again loaded with silt and sand, till (in Wales at least) 
12,000 feet of thickness had been accumulated over 
the lowest seam. The chemistry of nature had been 
to work. The vegetable mass had become a ferment- 
ing jelly, thick and rich with the juices of ancient 
time. No longer leaves and stems, and branches and 
fruits, the vegetable humus had become a semi-fluid 
mass. The heavy weight still bearing it ever down, 
it shrunk and settled more and more. Shut out from 
the destroying oxygen of the upper air, the hydrogen 
and the carbon grew more and more intimately 
blended, till the primest of earth’s treasures was safe 
locked in the bosom of that earth. And then this 
same earth quaked and shook. The foundations of 
the hills were removed. Down sunk one portion of 
the solid mass, while another was heaved on high: 
fissures opened and were filled with clay and rubble 
—another throe, and yet more fissures, cracks, and 
joints in the solid mass, and what was first a solid 
stratum became a broken, faulted, and disjointed one. 

Then came rest awhile. The Permian sea rolled 
by: and a more scanty vegetation, yet bearing the 
impress of the former one, clothed the dull shores. 
Red sand, and red clay, stained from volcanic sources, 
filled the estuaries and the shallows of the great deep. 
And after this, earthquakes again—coal beds and 
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Permian beds were again disjointed and upheaved ; 
till what were sloping layers on a soft sea-shore, 
became the red cliffs of a new red sandstone sea. 
And then the work was finished, not by chance, nor 
by dead nature’s laws, but by the beneficent arrange- 
ments of the Creator, which placed these treasures 
within reach of our hands, and brought the ‘‘ gathered 
sunshine”? to our firesides. And this is what I saw 
in a sea-coal fire on a November night. J. W. 8. 





CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEN I HAVE KNOWN.” 


JOHN CLAUDIUS LOUDON. 


Joun Craupius Lovpon affords a remarkable example 
of the wearisome uncertainty of literature as a pur- 
suit or profession, on which entirely to depend. A 
man of great ability, of intense perseverance, and 
immense productiveness in authorship, his works 
devoted to purposes of useful and general interest, 
advancing botanical science by his research, and 
landscape gardening by his taste, he toiled for forty 
years, and yet died poor; the type, as it were, of the 
wintry frozen-out gardener ! 

Earnestness and simplicity were prominent traits 
in his character. His earnestness hurried him at 
times into strenuous pursuit of whatever was in 
hand, whether likely or not to lead to profitable 
result. His simplicity, delightful in the transparency 
of his personal and domestic life, betrayed him, as an 
author, into the use of language and illustrations not 
suited for the eye of the general reader. Expres- 
sions which would have excited public amazement 
escaped from his pen; and it was truly fortunate 
when that most invaluable ally of all authors, the 
intelligent reader and corrector of the press, hit 
upon the blot before it was past recall. One curious 
instance of this occurred in a comparison in the 
‘‘ Agricultural Encyclopedia,” where the explosion 
was prevented by a timely detection, the cancel of a 
sheet, and its decent reprint, at very considerable 
expense. Another similar accident happened in the 
‘Literary Gazette’ (to which he supplied monthly 
reports on gardening and congenial topics), where 
a lapsus penne, connected with the growth of aspa- 
ragus, was corrected, which, had it gone forth, would 
have excluded that then popular periodical from the 
parlour or the drawing-room table. When told cf the 
narrow slip, the writer only observed, “‘ Certainly, it 
was awkward, but he did not mean that, he merely 
meant to show,” ete. But the editors had strong 
grounds to be thankful for their escapes, and Mr. 
Loudon’s manuscripts from that time demanded addi- 
tional care and watchfulness. 

To me these personal reminiscences have a melan- 
choly burden. One can scarcely smile at them now, 
and their record may be mistaken for evidence of 
weakness, whereas they were in fact but slight 
whimsical oversights in a mind entirely engrossed 
with its work, and of sound sense in a pre-eminently 
practical author. His ‘Arboretum Britannicum,” 
and Encyclopedias of Agriculture, Horticulture, 
etc., and numerous other large scientific and instruc- 
tive publications, demonstrate his indefatigable 
industry and universal capacity for the thorough 
handling of his important subjects. Wonderful as 
we proclaim our progress at this day, Loudon will 
long remain a great authority and reference on the 
subjects on which he wrote. 
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But, after all, my picture of him assumes a different 
form. In my mind’s eye, I see him a sturdy Scot, 
passionately devoted to his favourite pursuit, full of 
intelligence, and making his way by the force of 
talent. But Loudon’s whole world lay in (let us say) 
fifty acres! Out of that, or beyond that boundary, all 
was a sort of terra incognita, any forms or existences 
in which were only recognisable when connected with 
his own sedulously cultivated domain. Thus he was 
a great traveller, but he travelled all over Europe 
merely to ascertain what varieties of oe existed 
elsewhere in cultivation, and might be introduced 
to extend and enrich his little Derby domain, which 
was thus rendered the very treasury and epitome of the 
wide world’s natural wealth. In his own mere patch 
of ground at Bayswater he found constant play for 
his grand passion. In a letter, March 17, 1829, in 
reply to oneI had written to him, with an account of 
a cuckoo which I had succeeded in rearing, from the 
hedge-sparrow’s nest, throughout the winter, he thus 
rides his pleasant ambling hobby, from the saddle of 
which, in small matters, as in great, he rarely if ever 
dismounted. 
Bayswater, March 17th, 1829, 

My prar Srr,—Many thanks for the cuckoo paper, and 
also for your inquiry about a few sorts of chrysanthemums to 

lant in the warmest parts of your borders. I have abso- 
utely no seeds that would be of any use to you ; but I send you 
a stalk of Indian corn that was sent me from New York, anda 
lemon received this morning from Mr. Skey, near Bewdley, 
Worcestershire, and considered large for English growth. I 
send you these things to show that I am willing to share with 
you those things which I have. As to plants, my garden 
is so very small—not, in fact, much larger than one of your 
sitting-rooms—that I only keep so small a portion of a plant 
that it will not divide, therefore I never have anything to give 
away. 

T'should be glad if you would let me put your name at length 
to the cuckoo article ; it will come in under Collectanea. 
I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 


At or (as the weather almanacks phrase it) about 
this time, he took a step in natural history, which 
turned out the most fortunate of all his undertakings. 
Ho married Miss Webb, who, two years previously, 
had made quite a literary sensation by publishing 4 
remarkable romance entitled ‘‘The Mummy.” This 
was a happy union for both. The poor lady, whose 
family was reduced from affluence to embarrassed 
circumstances, had sought to turn her talents to 
literature, and experienced the too frequent issue of 
such adventures. She wisely abandoned the un- 
successful struggle, and leaving the fields of romance, 
she happily became the helpmate of Mr. Loudon in 
the true spirit of his practical labours and solid pro- 
ductions. The public are aware how she carried on 
a course of popular horticultural works after she lost 
her more learned guide. Her letter, communicating 
the manner of his death to me with details of touch- 
ing interest, ends thus :— 

Thursday, December 14th, 1848. 

My pear Si1r,—Poor Mr. Loudon died this morning between 
twelve and one. He rose, as usual, at six ; but the disease he 
was suffering under (chronic bronchitis) was evidently much 
increased I screamed for assistance, but before Miss 


Loudon* conld come, though she was only in the next room, he 
was dead. I have been thus particular in detailing the manner 


* The young lady mentioned above is, I am informed, an heiress to 
some of her parents’ talents, residing in Italy, and the author of approved 
publications in juvenile literature 
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of his death, as I thought it would interest you, as an old 
friend ; but my principal object in writing is to inform you of 
his death, and tc ask you to notice it in the ‘‘ Literary Gazette.” 
His works are his best monument, but I must confess it would 
be highly gratifying to my feelings to see him noticed by the 
papers. Ever yours, 


Sincerely and gratefully, 
Wm. Jerdan, Esq. J. W. Loupon. 


How the congenial pair worked together is naively 
told in the following passages from a letter written 
after a honeymoon of three years! 


Bayswater, September 2nd, 1837. 

My pEAr Srr,—I see your ‘‘Gazette” regularly, and I feel 

icularly obliged to you for your very flattering notice of my 

“Cottage Architecture,” at which I am labouring incessantly, 

hoping to make every succeeding number better than the last, 
and feeling confident that I shall succeed in doing so. 

My wife and I work so hard that we have scarcely time to get 

sufficient exercise, and seldom go out anywhere. We do not, 


however, forget our friends, though we rarely see them, and my 
wife often speaks of the obligations she feels under to you for 
the uniform kindness with which you have always treated her. 
She desires kind remembrances to you, and I remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 
J. C. Younor. 


With regard to our correspondence, I shall now 
beg leave to conclude with one other characteristic 
letter. It speaks the simple, straightforward, honest 
man I have attempted to exhibit :— 


Bayswater, March 9th, 1833. 

My pEARr Sir,—I have been highly gratified by your critique 
on Wilkins, in your ‘‘ Gazette” of March 2nd, and only hope 
that you will continue the good work you have commenced, and 
give the letters you speak of. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous, in these times, than for aman 
to stand up for any one system of architecture as preferable to 
all others; and most oF all is it absurd to recommend the 
Grecian, which is essentially a one-storied style, for crowded 
cities, The true models for the situation proposed for the 
National Gallery, are those noble Roman buildings of several 
stories, which are to be found in Florence and Rome. A man 
like Mr. Wilkins ought to be a liberal in architecture, like 
Mr. Fowler, architect of the Covent Garden Market, etc., 
instead of being a mere bigot. Handsome as the portico of the 
London University is allowed to be, yet the building, taken 
altogether, does not make a good whole, and indeed it seems as 
if the great object had been to get a mass of masonry on which 
the portico might be placed. 

My shade object for writing to you now, is to ask if you will 
giveme the names and address of one or two of the clever young 
architects to whom you allude in the two last “‘ Gazettes,” in 
order that I may present them with the last part (xii.) of my 
work, in which I mean to give my notions on what constitutes 
beauty in architecture. 

Have you, as a F.A.S., a copy of Nicolas Carlisle’s ‘* Hints 
on Rural Residences,” of which only seventy-five were printed, 
and given away, or if you have not, could you borrow it for me 
for one day? You may rest satisfied of my returning it at the 
time promised. My wife thinks it probable that Mr. Crofton 
Croker has it. 

My wife desires kind regards to yourself, Mrs, Jerdan, and 
family, and 

I remain,’ my dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
J. C. Lovpon. 


And now what more should I havetosay? I have 
pictured a truly worthy man; but, alas! much of his 
life was torn and worn by physical sufferings, which 
he bore with admirable patience. In his travels and 
labours (often in inclement weather), he had con- 
tracted very severe rheumatic pains, and partial or 
local weakness, which again exposed him to injuries 
and accidents, by which, indeed, though originally a 
strong man, he was very much shattered. This 
condition coming to a climax, he called in our mutual 
friend, Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson. On his return 
from the visit, thedoctor good-humouredly told me that 
he had “repaired” Loudon. He had treated him, 
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he said, just as he would have treated an old decayi 
tree in his arboretum—lopped off a huge a 
branch here, cut away several diseased members 
there, scraped off gangrenes, and stopped injurious 
holes and cracks, all which the patient had borne 
with a firmness worthy of the aged tree itself! Poor 
Loudon! When it is stated that amputation of one 
arm from the shoulder, and of several fingers of the 
left hand, besides other grievous afflictions, were the 
work of that surgical day, it may be excused if I 
thus introduce Dr. Thomson, himself a distinguished 
author, along with Claudius Loudon, who, r his 
long life of literary labour, could leave little except 
his name for his widow and daughter. 


RUDOLPH ACKERMANN. 


RuporpH AckERMANN was another notable and 
worthy man of his day. A German, simple in ways 
and manners, sagacious and enterprising in business 
transactions, he did much for the cultivation of the 
fine arts, and almost led the way to those evening 
conversaziones which are now so common, not only 
in connection with the fine arts, but in every cognate 
pursuit. Since Sir Joshua Reynolds’ days, such 
gatherings had been unusual. As it fixes a date, 
I give a copy of the first missive printed on stone in 
this country, where the process was introduced by 
Ackermann. 
February Ist, 1817. 

Mr. Ackermann has the honour to enclose a card of invitation 
to a Literary Meeting at his Library, on Thursday the 20th of 
February, at seven o’clock in the evening; and on the same 
evening in each week, until the 10th day of April inclusive. 


I shall simply add that if Mr. Ackermann made 
us indebted to Germany for improvement in art, he 
made his native land indebted to us for very sub- 
stantial help in a time of need—above forty thou- 
sand pounds, the amount of a public subscription, to 
alleviate the distress caused by devastating floods, 
which subscription he initiated and carried through to 
so munificent a result. 

I thought of quoting some of his letters, but on 
looking them over I find them, like his German pro- 
nunciation of the English tongue, so droll, that they 
might convey quite an erroneous impression of his 
solid common sense and enterprising attention to 
business. This brief notice, however, is in my mind 
due to a thoroughly honest man, who brought litho- 
graphy into this country (see what is become in the 
fifty years since then), and who was also the first who 
started those splendid ephemere, the Annuals, with 
the modest ‘‘ Keepsake.” A recent writer in the 
‘Daily News”’ has given the following retrospect of 
the rise and progress, the decline and fall, of ‘The 
Annuals” :— 

“¢The Annuals’ have long been regarded as 
synonyms for everything showy, vapid, and trifling; 
and it is quite true that, after a time, they degene- 
rated into collections of flashy plates and sentimental 
literature. But in their earlier days they were 
really beautiful productions, and it is a treat at the 
present day to open one of those richly-embellished 
volumes and look over the costly steel engravings. 
We must go back as far as 1822 to find the earliest 
of the Annuals, but it was not until two or three 
years later that these gift-books, as they used to be 
called, were brought out with any great regard to 
artistic value. Thenceforward every year saw an 
improvement in their character, until the period of 
decline set in, about the year 1840. In 1829 seven- 
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teen of these works were published in the autumn 
season ; in 1840 there were only nine ; and even that 
number rapidly diminished year by year, until in 
1856 the last of ‘The Annuals’—the ‘Keepsake’ — 
ceased to exist. For several years a very large sum 
of money was spent by the London publishers on 
the production of this species of Christmas book. 
Although the letterpress was not the main attraction, 
some of the greatest authors of the time were engaged 
on them. Sir Walter Scott wrote in one, and re- 
ceived £500 for four not very long contributions. 
Coleridge wrote in another; Dr. Croly in a third; 
and among lesser names were those of ‘L. E. L.,’ 
Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. Norton, the Countess of Blessing- 
ton, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
Mr. Leitch Ritchie, Mr. T.-K. Harvey, and others. 
Nevertheless there was a certain insincere rose-water 
romanticism about the tales and poems generally, 
which no one in these days would desire to seo 
revived. An affoctation of fashion and refinement 
pervaded the literature, and it was considered neces- 
sary by many to have a lady of title for editress. 
Their real strength, however, lay in the steel en- 
gravings by which they were illustrated, and herein 
consists their superiority over the gift books of the 
present time. The best pictures of the best artists 
were engraved in the Annuals. Landseer, Olarkson 
Stanfield, Roberts, Turner, Frank Stone, Callcott, 
William Collins, H. Corbould, and many others, 
permitted their works to be transferred to steel for 
that purpose, and were sometimes paid at the rate of 
150 guineas for the use of a single painting, while a 
similar sum was handed over to the engraver for 
each plate that he executed. Mr. Charles Heath 
was among the most eminent of the Annual en- 
gravers; aud those who are connoisseurs in- such 
matters do not need to be told of the beauty and 
delicacy of his work. The purchaser of an Annual, 
therefore, did not merely get a number of wood 
engravings executed from sketches hastily made for 
the purpose by an artist with a constantly-increasing 
tendency to regard his art as a means of making 
money, but elaborate engravings, copied from the 
oil paintings of men who had not learnt the modern 
trick of making a trade of genius, and of forcing a 
doubtful inspiration for mere money profit.” 

To this writer’s very judicious suggestions as to 
the causes of the decline of the Annuals, I desire to 
add one brief remark. He has not hit the right nail 


straight on the head. The truth is, that the “ big | 


names” killed the works which they were invoked 
to support. When renowned writers were bought at 
extravagant prices to be contributors, they shook the 
refuse out of their Balaam-boxes, and the public were 
justly disappointed. The same ‘‘starring” system is 
now pursued in magazine literature, and the public 
will again find that ‘‘ great names” are not sufficient 
guarantee for the warth of publications thus appeal- 
ing to public notice. 





MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY. 


Tue article on this subject in our January part 
was an argument on one side only, and we then 
stated that careful consideration would be required 
before making any legislative change. In articles 
in the ‘“‘ Law Times” (November 7, December 5, 
etc., 1868), the difficulties of altering the law have 
been fully discussed. A correspondent sends some 
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notes and criticisms, the purport of which may be 
here briefly stated. 

The spoliation of poor industrious women’s ear. 
ings, by dissolute and idle husbands is a real 
grievance requiring a remedy; but under pretext 
of remedying this special wrong, a new general 
principle is introduced, which subverts the whole rela. 
tion of husband and wife, as established by religion 
and law. The select committee contained innovating 
theorists such as John Stuart Mill, one of the endorsers 
and promoters of the bill (ordered to be printed 21s 
April, 1868). The witnesses examined were for the 
most part called to expound and support the cage 
peejudged by the active members of that committee, 
The whole tenor of the bill is to ignore the subordi- 
nation of the wife, to diminish the responsibilities 
laid upon her, to establish a domestic tnperium in 
imperio, and so break up or embitter family life. 

If all wives were wise and virtuous, and all hus. 
bands cruel and dissolute, a change of the laws 
respecting married life might be imperative. The 
bill of last session had regard only to the case of 
good wives and bad husbands. But what of the 
equally common case of good husbands and bad 
wives? Suppose a bad married woman, capable of 
holding property and of contracting as a femme sole, 
she may set her husband at defiance, while he 
remains liable for her debts and for the maintenance 
of the family and household. She may keep within 
certain limits from fear of the divorce-court, yet destroy 
all domestic peace and confidence. It would be the 
aim of such women to procure means, even by pur 
loining their husbands’ money, so as to use her 
secured property against him. If carried out liter 
ally, a wife, if possessing a house as a femme sol, 
might admit a stranger into it, and prosecute her 
husband for trespass if he entered; or, if living 
under one roof, she might forbid him to use this 
chair or that sofa, and so on, leading to endless con- 
fusion and recrimination. 

Again we caution our readers that this is an ex part: 
view of the case. But after allowing a statement of 
the rights of married women, something may be 
allowed to be said as to husbands’ rights and hus- 
bands’ wrongs. The police reports, as well as the 
divorce-courts, every now and then reveal shameful 
misconduct on the part of wives as well as of hus- 
bands, and, in the case of men aged or invalid, 
cruelties by those who are not of ‘the weaker sex.” 

In nineteen cases out of twenty the wife spends 
the husband’s earnings. It is, however, no u- 
common thing for a wife’s earnings to be cheer- 
fully given for the support of a husband or family. 
A magistrate could easily decide when these carnings 
were forcibly taken for the support of idleness or 
vice, and in such cases might be empowered to grant 
legal protection. These are the only cases for which 
immediate legislation seems requisite, and this might 
be accomplished without introducing new principles 
into the laws relating to married life. 





INVENTORS OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


In giving a brief memoir of Sir Charles Wheatstone 
(‘Leisure Hour,” September, 1868), on occasion of 
his obtaining his honorary title, the writer was e1- 
joined to do justice to the equal claims of William 
Fothergill Cooke. To most readers this would appear 
to have been fully done, but inventors are naturally 
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sensitive, and properly jealous of correctness in 
minutest details. In a communication from Mr. 
Cooke, and from his brother, the Rev. Thomas F. 
Qooke, it is stated that Professor Wheatstone had 
no share in the Blackwall railway telegraph line, 
the whole of the arrangements of which were Mr. 
Cooke’s exclusively. The plans were completed, and 
approved by Mr. Robert Stephenson, and not till 
then did Mr. Cooke communicate with Mr. Wheat- 
stone, to arrange as to charge for licence under their 
joint patent. The Blackwall line being the first in 
practical use in this country, this correction is im- 
portant. One or two minor matters aro also ques- 
tioned, but we cannot open up discussion in these 
pages. ‘The really important points to our readers, 
and to the public generally, may be stated in a few 
sentences. 

The invention of electric telegraphy has a date long 
anterior to our times. Professor Wheatstone, always 
famed as an ingenious and skilful constructor of 
philosophical apparatus, popularised and improved 
the inventions of Oersted and other scientific prede- 
cessors. Mr. Cooke’s merit lies in having turned the 
toy of philosophers to practical use. Without the 
researches and inventions of scientific men, the —- 
tical results of electric telography could not have been 
obtained. Without the skill and ingenuity of Mr. 
Oooke, these practical results might have been long 
delayed. Men of science had established telegraphic 
communication, as Gauss and Weber did between tho 
Observatory and the University of Gottingen. Pro- 
fessors and lecturers were exhibiting clever apparatus 
and surprising experiments, as Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone did when he sent signals, in presencesof Prince 
Albert, to and from King’s College Museum and the 
Shot Tower on the other side of the Thames. But it 
was Mr. Cooke who introduced this discovery for the 
daily working of railways, and for the transmission 
of messages in the commerce and business of life. 
As long back as January 7, 1845, Mr. Cooke, in a 
letter to Mr. Wheatstone, put the matter in its true 
light: ‘‘You reap your most popular reputation from 
this invention ; for the part you heve performed in it 
you deserve it. But it is my belief that I deserve as 
much for what I have done, not as a scientific, but a 
practical man.” 

At the samo time, in referring to Mr. Cooke’s 
practical jabours, more is meant than that he merely 
utilised the inventions of others. To his inventive- 
ness and skill were due some of the most familiar 
instruments and contrivances of modern telegraphy. 
It is sufficient to name now the ‘ Detector” (instru- 
ment and method) for discovering breaches of insu- 
lation; the “‘alarum” principle; the first constant 
battery (of sand, and afterwards porous earthenwaro) ; 
the ‘‘two-needle telegraph,” and the system of sus- 
pended wires. 

This is very. much how the claims stand, after the 
lapse of nearly a quarter of a century. The award 
of the gold medal by the Society of Arts; the general 
testimony of the press; and the marked honours 
paid to him at the banquet to Mr. Cyrus Field, when 
all the leading men connected with electric telegraphy 
were present—these suffice to prove the public appre- 
ciation of Mr. Cooke’s services. It only remains that 
some recognition of an official kind should be made, 
and we repeat the words of the biographer of Wheat- 
stone, ‘It is hoped that the Government do not in- 
tend to overlook the claims of Mr. Cooke as the 
Introducer of the practical telegraph.” 
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V urietics, 


Durcu iv THe West.—Twenty-one years ago, in the winter 
of 1847, thirty-three Netherlanders arrived in the United 
States and made their way to a tract of land which they pur- 
chased in what was then an unbroken wilderness, on the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan, six miles from where the Black River 
empties itself into the lake. Here they erected two log cabins, 
large enough to furnish all with temporary quarters. Plain 
rugged men, they set to work to subdue the stubborn ground 
and frowning forest, and make comfortable homes for themselves 
and their families. Fresh arrivals from the fatherland added 
to their numbers; in due time log houses gave place to 
substantial buildings ; mills for sawing and grinding, furnaces 
for casting farming implements, shops and stores gradually 
arose. At this day the city of Holland has a population of 3,000, 
with its mayor and common council, its three Dutch journals, 
four churches, union school with 450 scholars, grammar school, 
college, and theological seminary. The entire Holland colony 
proper is Lpane miles by sixteen in extent, the population 
some 15,000. Fine crops of grass and grain reward their toil, 
the magnificent forests caguly teanteiegs of fuel and timber, 
fruit thrives admirably, and Chicago and Milwaukee across the 
lake are markets for the supply. Four-fifths of the. population 
are pure Hollanders, and in three of the four churches the 
services are still wholly in Dutch, the congregations singing 
every Sunday the same psalms to the same tunes that in the 
17th century cheered the souls of their persecuted forefathers. 
Holland has hitherto sent comparatively few emigrants to our 
shores, the plenty and content of its population precluding 
voluntary expatriation on any large scale; the success of this 
experiment may invite more ventures on the part of those who 
desire a wider scope for their energies than their circumscribed 
country affords. In whatever numbers they come, their 
character and habits will make them an element of strength 
and prosperity to the land of their adoption. — New York 
Times. 

Saracen’s Ilrap.—The most famous of the ‘Saracen’s 
Heads,” which was once a common sign in London, has now 
disappeared. The old house and yard on Snow Hill, whic: 
Tarleton and Stowe have alike noted, can no longer be even 
traced. The other famous house in Friday Street (Sir Christopher 
Wren’s) was taken down in 1844. Many of us may remember 
the grim twin heads at the gate, the huge head at the bottom 
of the yard, and the small likeness of the terrible Saracen that 
was emblazoned on all the stage-coaches that took their departure 
from or ‘* put up” at this inn. In what year the Saracen first 
glared over Snow Hillis not known. Some say he was first set 
up in the City out of compliment to Thomas 4 Beckett’s ma- 
ternal grandfather, who was popularly said to have been a 
Saracen, Others take the sign as being in memory of the 
crusades. Of its antiquity there is no doubt. At the Chelms- 
ford Assizes, nearly forty years ago, the Lord Chief Baron 
found, by an ancient deed, that the ‘‘ Black Boy” there had 
been the ‘‘ Black Boy” ever since the reign of Edward the Second. 
In London the ancient inns are nearly all gone. The year after 
the Saracen’s Head in Friday Street was demolished, the re- 
nowned Swan with Two Necks disappeared, and Lad Lane with 
it. Itwas in the yard of this inn that Sydney Morgan, on first 
reaching London, sat down on her little trunk, bewildered as to 
what she was to do next, and fell fast asleep in the midst of her 
disturbed thinking. 

Prorestant Buriat in Sparn.—Until a few years ago, no 
heretic dying in Spain was allowed Christian burial. After long 
resistance, chiefly through the energetic interference of Lord 
Palmerston as foreign minister, the bigotry of the govern- 
ment was relaxed. In former times the friends of any [ngiish- 


‘man who died in Spain had to smuggle the body away by 


night, and to bury it in some loncly place, far from human 
dwellings. At the instigation of the priests, the peasantry 
often desecrated these places if they found them. ‘The special 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,” who was present at the first 
English funeral after the expulsion of Queen Isabella, thus 
described the burial of Mr. Higginson, an engineer employed 
in some public works:—‘‘For several years the English here 
have becn allowed their own ‘Holy Field,’ and dust can now 
be consigned to dust with all those rites which light up the 
loom of the grave and insure its tenants inviolable repose. 
ee but, English, however, were hitherto allowed admission 


into the English ‘City of the Dead.’ 
of the consecration of our burial-ground, to which I before 
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alluded, while we were winding round the cypress-lined walks of 
that narrow abode, we could descry the civil guards keeping 
watch on the adjoining heights, to see that none of Queen 
Isabella’s lieges should venture within the precincts of what 
should be in their eyes accursed heretic ground, But all that is 
changed, too. Yesterday Spaniards came in side by side with 
us Englishmen ; they stood with us round the coffin in the 
chapel where the preliminary service was performed. Prayer- 
books in their own Castilian language, but literal translations of 
our own Anglican Liturgy, were handed to them; then they 
issued forth with us in the rear of the coffin, they stood in one 
mass with us on the brink of the grave, sharing with us those 
feelings of love and sorrow and reverence which it ought to be 
the mission of religion to hallow, but against which it has too 
long reared its barrier of ruthless bigotry and fanaticism. At the 
moment when the coffin was about to be let down into its narrow 
abode, the chief mourner, Mr. Higginson’s livelong friend, 
deemed it a matter of courtesy to comply with the usage of the 
country by raising the coffin-lid, removing the winding-sheet, 
and exhibiting the pale set features of the dead. I am not 
aware of any other Christian community in which this custom 
is observed, and, as the thing took us English by surprise, there 
was something startling no less than a in the im- 
pression the sight wrought upon us. The English cemetery 
at Carabanchel stands on high ground, commanding a vast 
view of that rugged and dreary landscape which characterises 
the country round Madrid.” 

CurTLe-Fish Ink.—Mr. Frank Buckland, who is always 
finding ‘‘curiosities of natural history,” described lately, in 
‘*Land and Water,” the capture of a fine specimen of the 
Calamary'(Loligo vulgaris) at Herne Bay by an old fisherman. 
It was 25 inches long, and weighed 2 lbs. ‘On taking it out of 
the basket in which it was sent to me,” says Mr. Buckland, ‘I 
found everything covered with a black fluid, as if a bottle of 
ink had been broken. This wasthe real fact, but it was not 
common ink, but the natural ink-bottle inside the creature that 
had burst. I collected the ink in a basin, and Mr. Searle, my 
secretary, is now writing this very article with the ink from the 
ceuttle-fish. In the interior of my specimen I found a very fine 
specimen of the natural pen of the loligo. It is 15 inches in 
length, and very much resembles a swan’s quill before it is pre- 
pared by the stationers. It is beautifully transparent, very 
delicate, and about the thickness of thin ice.” 

A Lomparp Srreet Casmier.—A copy of ‘Jessica’s First 
Prayer” was given by a gentleman to the cashier who usually 
transacted his business at his bank. Next time he came, in the 
course of his usual friendly chat, he asked the cashier (a man of 
an age far beyond that at which Father Ignatius would pro- 
nounce any Lombard Street heart to be dried up) how he liked 
the little book he had given? ‘‘ Very much indeed,” said the 
cashier; ‘‘in fact, sir, I—I may confess I had a cry over it. 
But” (as if ashamed of the confession) ‘‘ I suppose it’s a weak- 
ness I have from my mother.” If the worthy cashier had known 
that the same confession had been made about the same book 


by Lord Overstone, and by other old stagers of Lombard 
e 


Street, he would have been less unwilling to acknowledge his 
weakness, 

PILGRIMS TO PALESTINE.—The facilities for Eastern travel 
are rapidly increasing. No longer is the privilege of visiting 
distant lands of classical or sacred renown confined to the rich. 
Those of moderate means are enabled by combination to accom- 
plish what was until lately deemed beyond their reach. The 
organised ‘‘ Excursions” which have for several years been 
carried out on the continent, have now been extended to Greece 
and Egypt, and the Holy Land. This month a party is 
announced as starting for the East under the arrangements of 
Mr. Gaze, of Southampton. Of « previous tour under his 
guidance we find the following notice in the ‘‘ Hampshire Inde- 
vendent:”—*‘* Passing through France and Switzerland, over the 

lont Cenis line of railway, the weer roceeded to Bologna and 
Ancona, and thence to Rome and Naples, visiting Pompeii and 
ascending Mount Vesuvius, which they were so fortunate as to 
witness in a state of eruption. The Brindisi route was adopted 
to Alexandria, as being the shortest sea passage. Cairo was 
next reached, and a week devoted to excursions to the Pyramids 
of Gizeh, the Ibis pits and Serapeum at Sakhara, and other 
specially interesting points. Thence, crossing a part of the 
Desert and the land of Goshen, and ing the remains of 
Pithom and Rameses, the ancient treasure cities of the Pharaohs, 
the party visited Ishmalia, for the purpose of inspecting the 
Great Maritime Canal now in course of formation across the 
Isthmus of Suez. Here great courtesy was shown to the 


travellers, every facility being afforded them, and a special 
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steamer placed at their disposal, by which they traversed 
whole length of the canal to Port Said, the point of entranog 
from the Mediterranean, from whence they proceeded to Jo 
and on to Jerusalem. Nearly « month was then devo 
the Holy City, a tour to Jericho, the Jordan, the De 
Sea, Bethlehem, &c., and thence by Bethel, Shiloh, Sychar, 
Samaria, Jezreel, Nain, Endor, Gilboa, Mount Tabor, Nazareth — 
and Tiberias. After a day on the Lake of Galilee, call 
a visit to Magdala, — Chorazin, and Bethsaida, 
they pushed on to Dan, Csarea Philippi, and Damascus. At ~ 
this ancient city they received an invitation to the house of 
Abd-el-Kader, and were most kindly entertained by the cele. 
brated Algerian chief. Instead of crossing westward to the 
coast, a detour of about five days was then made to see the — 
stupendous ruins of Baalbec. They then embarked at Beyrout 
by the Austrian Lloyd’s steamer, and visited Cyprus, and on by q 
Rhodes and Smyrna to Syra, and round the’ Morea to Corfu and © 
Trieste. Thence, crossing the Adriatic, and halting for a day © 
or two at Venice, the frat Reason the Brenner Pass, thro’ 
the Tyrol and France, reaching home the day before Christmas,” ~ 
The whole tour occupied about three months, and the averags 7 
expense to each individual was moderate. q 
Sriver-THAW.—The curious effect of frost observed Fie 4 
Bushey Heath (see page 80), although not common in Eng! q 
frequently occurs in other countries, such as in Canada an 
Newfoundland. Mr. Gosse, author of “The Romance of Natural © 
History,” describing his residence in these te gr says (vol, 
i. p. 8):—**The phenomenon, familiarly called silver-thaw, [ 
have often seen in the woods, It is caused by rain —- 
when the stratum of air nearest the earth is below 32 de ; 
Fahrenheit, and consequently freezing the instant ittouches any 
object. The ice accumulates with every drop of rain, till a © 
glassy transparent coating is formed. On the shrubs and trea” 
the effect is magical, and reminds one of the fairy scenes” 
described in oriental fables. Every little twig, every branch, | 
every leaf, every blade of grass is enshrined in crystal ; the” 
whole forest is composed of sparkling transparent glass, even to 
the minute leaves of the pines and firs. The sun shines out 
What a glitter of light! How the beams, broken as it were,” 
into ten thousand fragments, sparkle and dance as they are 
reflected from the trees! Yet it is as fragile as beautiful. A 
slight shock from a rude hand is sufficient to destroy it. The™ 
air is filled with a descending shower of the glittering fragments, © 
and the spell is broken at once; the crystal pageant has vanished, 
and nothing remains but a brown leafless tree.” : 
KILLED IN THE StreETs.—According to the Registrar-General, 
the deaths of 203 persons who were killed by horses and vehicles” 
in the streets of London were recorded last year. Of this num” 
ber 65 were children under ten years of age ; 18 were between 
the ages of ten and fifteen; and the remainder were over the’ 
age last mentioned. 7 were killed by horses, 12 by omnibuses, ~ 
21 by cabs, 45 by vans or waggons, 7 by drays, 53 by carts, and | 
58 by vehicles not described. The Registrar asks whether heavy — 
vans and waggons should be driven at their present Me 
often by unskilled drivers, through the streets of London? It 
may be added that the number of persons killed by carriage” 
accidents in the thoroughfares of the me during twelve 
months is very nearly equal with the loss of life in the railways” 
of England and Wales in the same period. 
Tux NEw Lorp CHancaiLor.—Lord Hatherley has for many 
years laboured as a Sunday-school teacher, in which capacity he 
was the colleague for twenty years of a man whom Leeds was 
roud to return as its representative to parliament—the late 
obert Hall. Here ‘‘is a man, with the make and materials of 
a Chancellor, who has been giving his personal services to works 
ing men, by instructing their children and grandchildren a 
after Sunday for the past thirty years, until his hair is whitened” 
with age and hard drudging labour. In his attendance at the 
school his punctuality is so unerring that upon nearing it he 
serves as an invariable time-picce, both teacher and scholat 
knowing well that if they are able to reach the door with or 
before him they are perfectly safe. Should a medal ever be 
awarded for punctuality in voluntary service, the Lord Chancellor 
could fairly claim it, for he has never been known to be behind 
time. Just two words more to say that Westminster finds m 
the Lord Chancellor a most liberal supporter of its schools and 
hospitals, and among its churches more than one owe theif) 
existence to his counsel and to his munificence. If at any timé 
there should be projected an ‘Early Rising Association,’ the 
founders might almost reckon upon Lord Hatherley as president, 
for the venerable abbey (which is close to his residence) wit 
nesses his daily entrance at an hour when a third of the metro 
polis is in a position of recumbency.” —Leeds Mercury. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS: 


| AND OTHER TALES. 


By Mrs. Prosser, Author of ‘‘Ludovic; or, The Boy’s Victory,” etc. Engravings. Crown 8vo. 48. bevelled 
cloth boards. 


“ Mrs, Prosser writes with great vigour and breadth.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


**We can recommend ‘ The Awdries.’ It is really aclever story. It has abundance of incident, and its characters stand out in real, 
strong individuality.”"——Leterary Churchman. 





TABLE TALK, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Witu1am Cowper. With Original Notes by the late Rosert Sourney, Poet-Laureate. Numerous Illustrations 
by Harrison Weir, Wimperis, Barnes, Gilbert, Noel Humphreys, and other eminent Artists. 
Imperial 16mo. 6s. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 





THE TRUE NOBILITY, 


SKETCHES OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF LORD HADDO, 
Fifth Earl of Aberdeen, 


AND OF HIS SON, THE HON. J. H. H. GORDON. 
By AtexAnDER Durr, D.D., LL.D. Royal 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra gilt. 





JOHN NEWTON or OLNEY & Sr. MARY WOOLNOTH, 


an Autobiography and Harrative, 
COMPILED CHIEFLY FROM HIS DIARY AND OTHER UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS. 
By the Rev. Jostan But, M.A. 8vo. 5s. boards: 





THE GREAT CLOUD OF WITNESSES; 
On, <THE POWAR OF FAITH BREMPLIFIED. 
By Wiiuram Lanpets, D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 





STORIES OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By G. E. Sarcrnt, Author of the ‘Chronicles of an Old Manor House,” etc. Engravings. Crown 8vo, 8s. cloth 
boards; 4s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


** A pleasant volume, dealing with the most interesting incidents in English history.”—Times. 

“Tn a tastefully embellished and ‘well got up’ volume, Mr. George Sargent re-tells some of the memorable passages of our national 
story—such as the Norman invasion, Thomas of Canterbury’s dramatic career, and the Lollard movement of the fourteenth century— 
a much skill and mastery of pictorial effect, that he again deserves honourable mention amongst producers of books for children, 
—Atheneum. 





LITTLE MEGS CHILDREN. 


By the Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer.” Engravings. Royal 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra boards, 
gilt edges. 


** A well written and beautifully got up little book.”’—Athenceum. 





WHICH WINS? OR, THE COUSINS. 


By the Author of ‘Life's Battle Lost and Won,” etc. Engravings. Foolscap 8vo. Boards. rg 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRAOT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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THE SUNDAY AT. HOME VOLUME 


FOR 1868, 


~ Containing— 


The Manuscript Man. By the late Miss E. H. Watsue. 
The Days of the Cattle Plague. By Mrs. Prosszz. 
Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. By G. E. Sarczyt. 
Cousin Mabel’s Note-book. By Miss E. J. WHatrry. 
Scenes from Church History. By Dr. Merz D’Avsienk. 


Between the Books: a History of the Interval between the 
pw j* New Testament Periods, (With Illustrations by 
ORE. , 
The Bible Pharaohs. By the Rev. Canon TaEvorn. 


1869, 


aes 


Quiet Thoughts, By the Author of “The Harvest of a 


Quiet Eye.”’ ; : 
Portraits and Biographies of—The late Archbishop of 
Canterbury.—Rev. James Hamilton, D.D., and others. 


Wirn a Szrmow For EVERY ScunpPAy IN THE YEAR, Essays, Miscettangous Narratives, SKETCHES FROM ABROAD, 
Poetry, PaGEs FoR THE YOUNG, Scripture Enigmas, anpD BisLE EXERCIsEs. 


With One Hundred and Thirty-seven Engravings in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artists. Also Twelve Illustrations, 


Coloured or on Toned Paper. 





THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 1868 


Containing— ' 


The Mortons of Morton Hall. 


James Braithwaite the Super- 
cargo. By W. H.G. Kinasron. 


My First Curacy. | 
The Exiles of Salzburg. 


Mother’s Work. By Mrs. Extrs, Au- 
, ( thor of“ The Women of England.”’ 


Life in Japan. 


Two Months in Spain (with Nume- 
rous Engravings). 


| A Lady’s Journey through Spain. 


| The Midnight Sky at London, 
With 24 Charts and other Maps. By 
_ E. Dunk, of the Royal Observatory. 


Peeps through Loopholes. By Cura: 
BERT BEDE. 


The Romance of Heraldry. 
Among the Lapps. 

Social Papers. 

Portraits and Biographies. 


And a great variety of Miscellaneous A rticles of popular interest. 
The Volume consists of 832 large 8vo pages, and is enriched with 238 Engravings and Coloured Plates. 





RECENT NOTICES 


The Leisure Hour is brimful of matter of the most - 


varied character, instructive and amusing. It is a cyclo- 
pedia of first-class popular reading. It would be difficult 
to mention any kind of wholesome literature, of which 
first-rate specimens are not to be found here.” —British 
‘Quarterly Review. vite tg 

‘* Each of these volumes continues with marked success 
to keep pace with the growing demands of the times. 
The SunDAy AT HomE abounds with variety and interest. 
Both volumes deserve their position as established fa- 
vourites, and we cannot but wish for them a still wider 
and yet increasing circulation.”—Record. =. 7 

‘‘Both well adapted for presents.”—John Bull. 

‘* A Protestant periodical (the Leisure Hour), which, 
however, is well edited, and written with considerable 
ability.”—Chureh Times. ‘. OF 

“The Leisure Hour is encyclopedic to an extent 
searcely paralleled, and lightsome withal. Regarded .as 
a volume, or reviewed as a magazine, the SuNDAY AT 


Home has singular suitability to the requirements of a 


Christian household.” —Church Standard. 
‘* More entertaining, and, at the same time, instruc- 
tive and improving, volumes it would be difficult to 
imagine. The Leisure Hour has acquired the confidence 
of a very extensive class of readers, but might with ad- 
vahtage find -its way into other cireles.”—Zhe Press and 
St. James’s Chronicle. 
‘*Though there is more literature of their type than 


when they first broke ground in.a field that. had been . 


- sadly neglected, they have no rivals at the same price at 
all entitled to compare with them. Most heartily do we 
wish them success. Their merits are so well known that 
we do not need to go into them in detail.”—EZnglish 
Independent. 

‘* Popular and admirable as these serials have been, the 
volumes for 1868 seem to-us the best ‘yet published. 
Readers should understand that these siinem: though 
serials, ‘have permanent interest forreaders of all classes. 
Libraries on land and on sea, for schools and families, 
will find that these volumes, once on their shelves, will 
never be fourid there, but will be ‘in ‘constant demand.” 
——Freeman. 

‘The Leisure Hour furnishes a prodigious amount of 
family reading, of an excellent sort, and in great variety. 
The present volume, of-over eight hundred ‘pages, seems to 
us to be at least no way inferior to its many predecessors. 


The Volumes may be had through A bookseller for Seven Shillin 





OF. THE PRESS. 


Almost, all, wholesome tastes have been consulted.”— 
Christian World. ; 

‘* They hold their own against all competitors.”—Non- 
conformist. 

‘‘The Sunpay AT Home has honestly fulfilled. its 
oo throughout the past ‘year, and is strictly ‘a 
amily magazine for Sabbath reading.’ Asto the LEISURE 
Hovr, we know of no better sixpenny-worth now being 
offered to the public.” — Weekly Revie. 


¢ Bright, and cheery, and vigorous, after rendering hard 


and good service to their generation.” Christian Witness. 
‘* Excellent and wonderfully cheap.”—TZimes. . 
“The Leisure Hovr is an excellent miscellany, being 
made up of good instructive literature and capital illus- 
trations.” — Daily News. 
‘* Both contain plenty of good redding.” — Spectator. 
“‘The contents of the LetstrE Hour volume are 
more instructive and amusing than that of any other 
work published at double its price. For school prizes it 


_is enmirally adapted.”’—Stationer. 
i 


‘*It is a little singular that a periodical under English 
editorship should be more Scotch in its view of Sabbath 
employment than some popular magazines of the same 
class conducted by Scotchmen. » It is also more suited to 
these northern latitudes by its avoidance of the frot 
and flimsy. sentimentalism which forms a large ingfe- 
dient in much of our light religious literature. At the 
sdme time, the Sunpay aT Home, while steadily aiming 
at the religious culture and improvement of its readers, 
never degenerates into dulness or wearisomeness. * It is 
a publication admirably suited for the profitable filling 
up of the hours of the Sabbath when the mind requires 
relaxation.” —Edinburgh Daily Review. 

‘**Each publication is for its purpose of very high 
merit. .The, literature is-unexceptionably good, and to 
its aid illustrations of an effeetive and artistically finished 
character are brought in the form both of woodcuts and 
lithographs, plain and: coloured. | While the -solid value 
of the Sunpay aT Home and the LrisurE Hour eom- 
mend them to attention at all times, the tasteful style in 
which the volumes are. got up make them quite suitable 
as presents.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 


We have come across no magazine engravings that . 
. equal those in the Leisure Hour. for artistic finish and ~ 


accuratedelineation. Some of them are value for the price 
of the whole part in which they appear.” Banner of 
3 each, in cloth boards; 8s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges ; 


. extra cloth, gilt edges, or half-bound in calf extra, 





56, PATERNOSTER ROW, ‘AND 164, PICCADILLY. 








Bart, Stevens, & Co., Printers, Wine Office Court, Fleot Streets 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENT’. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. should be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their 
MSS.; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the ‘Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on theit own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills 
in “he Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes,—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “he Leisure Hour,” portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. Crori Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 

Correspondents requiring single parts or numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, 
through the local booksellers or newsagents. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—‘ The Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only 
from 1856 to 1862 inclusive, but in Numbers or Volumes from 1863. ‘The earlier Numbers are out 
of print. 








RATES OF POSTAGE. 





The Monthly Parts of “The Leisure Hour” are now registered for transmission by Foreign 
Post at Newspaper Rates. It is desirable that the words ““REGISTERED FOR TRANSMIS- 
SION ABROAD” should be conspicuously inscribed on the wrapper. The following are the 
Rates of Postage to some of the principal places where the Newspaper Rates are available, 
as derived from the Official Postal Guide:— 

Rates of . Rates of 
Name of Place. Via. Postage. Name of Place. Via. Postage. 

Alexandria . 4 . Southampton . . 1d. each. Ttaly (except Papal States) ‘ é . 4d. each, 

Australia . ‘ . Southampton & Suez 1d. ,, Jamaica ‘ . Southampton . + td. 

Austria. . France . 3 s 4. - “yy Japan . ’ . Southn. or U. S. A. 2d. 

Baden . ; , . France . ‘ s 4d. 45 Malta . ‘ . Southampton . + id. 

Bavaria ; . France . ‘ . 4d. Mexico . : . Southampton . + a0." 

Belgium : ; . Direct packet . « 2d. Natal . A ’ - Devonport. >; oe 

Bermuda ‘ . HalifaxorSt.Thomas 1d. New Brunswick . Halifax . ‘ » id 

Brazil . ; ‘ . Southampton . . 1d. Newfoundland ; i ‘ ‘ « Id. 

British Columbia . . New York . . 2d. New South Wales . Southampton & Suez 

Cairo. ; ‘ . Southampton . » ld. New Zealand : Southampton & Suez 

Canada . ‘ ; . Canadian packet . 1d. Nova Scotia . Halifax . 

Cape Coast Castle . : p ‘ ° s Id. Saxony . ‘ Belgium . 

Cape of Good Hope . Devonport . + a. Sierra Leone . : 

Ceylon . : ‘ . Southampton . . 2d. Spain . ‘ ‘ France ; 

China . ‘ ‘ . Southampton . » 2d. Suz . ‘ Southampton . 

Denmark ‘ , . Belgium. ‘ . 6d. Sweden . ‘ ‘ . Hull 

Egypt * ‘ . Southampton . ta.” Switzerland . . France , ‘ 

France and Algeria . Z : ’ 2d. Tasmania. . Southampton & Suez 

Gibraltar, ; . Southampton . +s ie Turkey . ‘ ‘ . French packet 

Greece . R - . French Packet Pe te United States . ‘ ‘ , ‘ o Gd. 

Holland . ‘ . Belgium. ‘ +» ta° Vancouver's Island New York . » 2a. 

Hong Kong : ; . Southn. or U.S. A, 2d. West Indies (British) . : : «Ed. 

India . . . . Southampton . + Od. gs 


. 





* Additional to pay on delivery.—The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a 
Post-office. It should be observed that the Monthly Parts only are registered, and that they must be posted within fourteen days after 
date of publication. In case of any difliculty arising with local Post-offices, it is recommended that a statement of the facts be fors 
warded to the Secretary of the General Post-office, London. Orders for the transmission abroad of ‘The Leisure Hour,” direct from 
the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. , 





THE “LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY.” 


Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 2s. in cloth boards. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE, . COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES, 


1, 

2. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS, 9. SHADES AND ECHOE 

3. SUNDAY IN. MANY LANDS. iaaiiiias a 
4, 


A RACE FOR LIFE, AND OTHER TALES, including THE TN . 
FOUNDLING OF THE FENS. . 10. ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES, By Mrs. Prossrs, 


5. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE. 11, THE FERROL FAMILY, and other Tales of Domestic Life, 

6. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE, 12, FRANK LAYTON. An Australian Story. 

7. BARTHEL WINKLER, AND OTHER TALES OF THE | 13. FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS, and other Village Tales, 
GERMAN FATHERLAND, 14, ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT, 


* * The above may be had in Neat Covers, price 1s. 





LEISURE HOUR OFFICE, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 






































William Collins, R.A. 
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